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Articte IL—NEEDED IMPROVEMENTS IN PUBLIC 
WORSHIP. 


THERE is reason to believe that the public worship of non- 
liturgical churches is not entirely satisfactory to a large pro- 
portion of the clergymen and people connected with those 
churches. Indications of dissatisfaction are to be found in 
numerous attempts which have been made to change the forms 
of worship, and which have resulted in considerable diversity 
of order, in various innovations, and in not a little superfluous 
ornamentation. Any one who has worshiped with different 
congregations knows, for example, that the same order of 
service does not prevail in all the churches. One is never 
quite sure what will come first, or what is coming next. Even 
at the end, when the benediction is to be pronounced, he is 
not certain whether he is to stand or to sit, to step instantly 
into the aisle or to wait a moment with bowed head. Preachers 
who find themselves in many pulpits are sometimes heard to 
complain of the annoyances to which this lack of uniformity 
subjects them. It is not unusual to find, also, that the respon- 
sive reading of the Psalms, or the congregational use of the 
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Lord’s Prayer, or the recitation of the Apostles’ Creed, or all 
of these new features, have been added to the forms of worship 
more commonly observed. And, besides, in many of the large 
churches, trained choirs are employed, often at considerable 
expense, to render complicated music, until the service some- 
times becomes more ornate and pretentious than in any of the 
churches which are ritualistic. These departures from the one 
undeviating order which was once followed in all the churches 
are mentioned only to confirm the statement that there is dis- 
satisfaction with the forms of worship we received from our 
fathers, and to show that the desire is very general at the 
present time to escape from the extreme simplicity and even 
bareness of outward forms with which they were so long 
contented. 

Now it would be entirely useless, even if it were desirable, 
to think of pushing all the churches back into modes of wor- 
ship with which they are no longer satisfied. It is as truly our 
liberty to seek for better ways of approaching God in our wor- 
ship as to seek for more accurate statements of truth in our 
creeds. It is not my purpose, therefore, to complain of the 
changes which are going forward, but rather to point out the 
directions in which improvement may most hopefully be looked 
for. I do not, then, contend for the reduction of services in all 
our churches to absolute uniformity. Strict uniformity would 
give a service too short for some churches and too long for 
others. The congregation which is counted by hundreds or 
thousands is capable of sustaining an order of worship not 
simple enough for the congregation which is counted only by 
dozens or scores. And there certainly are no weighty reasons 
for consulting the convenience of occasional preachers in the 
arrangement of public worship, for we are in the habit of 
advocating permanent pastorates. The order of service becomes 
familiar to the people and pastor in each church, and the 
stranger within the gates will not be disturbed by slight devia- 
tions in the succession of prayer and praise if he finds the 
devout spirit. We cannot permit ourselves, either, to join in 
the cry which is so often raised against choirs of professional 
singers. A well trained choir has important functions in 
public worship, and it would be senseless to do away with it 
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altogether merely because in some instances it has exceeded its 
proper functions. And as for the additions which have been 
mentioned, it is freely admitted that there is no objection to 
them in themselves considered. No one can reasonably object 
to the use of the Lord’s Prayer by the congregation. The 
Psalms have been the devotional poetry of the church in all 
ages. The Apostles’ Creed is a confession of faith in which all 
Christians have long agreed. It is my opinion, however, that 
these additions have usually proved to be disappointing. They 
seem like an unsuccessful imitation of another kind of worship. 
They do not flow in harmoniously with the forms to which 
they are attached. They seem like parentheses, which are not 
without meaning, but which are only incidental to the real 
progress and genius of our more simple modes of worship, and 
which therefore serve only to make the exercises somewhat 
longer. If public worship in non-liturgical churches is unsatis- 
factory, it is not, in my judgment, because there are serious 
omissions, but because its characteristic elements have not been 
properly developed; and if this is true, our worship cannot 
become rich, complete, and devout, by slight additions from 
other sources. 

Without further preface I proceed to indicate the directions 
in which improvement may reasonably be looked for. If the 
changes which are proposed can be brought about, our worship 
will be developed in accordance with the elements which have 
always distinguished it rather than by importations from 
without; some of the appendages already described will give 
way to what is vastly better; and choirs will be restricted to 
their proper but important functions. 

The characteristics of devotional services in non-ritualistic 
churches are that the prayers are extemporaneous and that the 
worship of the congregation finds audible expression in sacred 
song. In these respects we have long been distinguished from 
ritualistic churches, where the prayers are by the book, and 
the people join in various confessions and responses. The 
fitness and fervor of the prayers in our churches depend on the 
devotional culture of the minister. When public prayer is 
devout, appropriate, and scriptural, much is already done to 
bring worshipers near to God. But, while too much cannot 
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be said about the preparation of the pastor to lead the devo- 
tions of the people, and while this part of the service, though 
often satisfactory, might be much enriched, yet it is not in this 
respect that our worship is felt to be most seriously deficient ; 
and, at all events, the depth of his devotional culture must rest 
with the minister himself—congregations have to do with it 
only indirectly. It is in the other element, the service of 
sacred song, that the most serious imperfections are to be 
found. It is often the case that the musical part of the service 
consists of elaborate selections rendered by a choir with one or 
two worn-out tunes listlessly sung by the congregation. It is 
in the development of this part of the service that improvement 
is necessary and possible. It is here that the congregation can 
be brought to its proper place and power in the worship of 
God. A genuine revival of this element of worship is all that 
is needed to make our public services satisfactory both to the 
devoutness and the taste of true worshipers. 

My meaning can be best unfolded by a comparison of Amer- 
ican and English church music. It is with a good degree of 
confidence that I have reached my conclusions, because the 
reform, if it may be so called, which is needed in this country 
has been practically secured in Great Britain. If we can 
accomplish what has already been accomplished in the Congre- 
gational, and to some extent even in the Presbyterian, churches 
of the mother country, nothing more will be heard about the 
poverty of our public worship. 

I. First to be noticed is the change which has been effected 
in music composed for the singing of hymns. A word may 
be said in passing of the hymns themselves. Twenty years 
ago the hymn book in use in the Congregational churches of 
England was not unlike the books which have been compiled 
here. It contained the good old hymns of devotion contrib- 
uted by every age and which are the precious inheritance of 
the church, but it contained also hundreds of hymns, express- 
ing religious sentiments of various kinds and in which the 
ends of the lines are found to be in rhyme, but which are use- 
less for purposes of worship. Since that time, however, many 
fine hymns have been added, some of them recent compositions, 
some of them translations of ancient hymns, but nearly all of 
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them breathing forth the spirit of praise and aspiration. These 
hymns have gained a rapid and deserved popularity in the 
English churches. A few of these, very few, have become 
somewhat familiar here. We ought to be using the hymns of 
Christian life and sentiment and some of the sacramentarian 
hymns which have so greatly enriched the treasury of sacred 
song in the churches of Great Britain. 

It is, however, in the development of a higher order of church 
music that progress has been most remarkable. During the 
time to which I refer there has been an interest in sacred music 
so decidedly new and so wide-spread, that from 1860, or per- 
haps later, until now, may properly be styled a distinct period 
in the development of public worship. Indeed, there has been 
a revival of interest in secular music also, as the popularity of 
the best concerts and the organization of local societies all over 
England for the practice of vocal and instrumental music suffi- 
ciently proves. But I must confine myself to the subject in 
hand. The best hymn-tunes in existence are the work of 
living composers. There cannot be found anywhere tunes 
comparable for sweetness of harmony and sustained effect with 
the tunes of Barnby, Dykes, Monk, Sullivan, Gauntlett, Smart, 
and other English composers of the present day. T'wo of these 
tunes, which have made a place for themselves in some Ameri- 
can books, may serve to illustrate the superiority of the new 
style of music. The tune composed by Monk, which is wedded 
to the hymn, “Abide with me, fast falls the eventide,” is a 
tune the people always love to sing; and which is refreshing by 
contrast with the cramped, mechanical tunes so commonly sung 
in our churches. The tune composed by Dykes, which is 
inseparably joined to the hymn, “Holy, holy, holy, Lord God 
Almighty,” is full of dignity, of reverence, and of the noblest 
harmony. When Ortonville or Greenville is given out how 
wearily the singing drags along. But when one of these tunes 
is chosen, not only is it better sung, but also a spirit of sub- 
dued fervor fills the place. Yet tunes of this character have 
almost wholly superseded the monotonous tunes of the past. 
In the churches of England you may still hear St. Ann’s, 
York, Portugese Hymn, Dundee, Lyons, and other fine old 
tunes which are simple, stately, and harmonious; but you will 
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also find as familiarly sung and as truly loved these tunes of 
more modern origin. When you hear the praises of God’s 
people swell out in so sweet and mighty strains you begin to 
understand what the service of church song may become. You 
perceive that worship can assume no form so beautiful or so 
reverential as the expression of devout hymns by the best 
tunes. Even the metrical versions of the psalms, used in the 
Presbyterian churches, which are inverted and complicated as 
artificially as possible, are impressive because they are sung to 
fine tunes. Much more, then, may it be supposed that wor- 
ship is satisfying when the best ancient and modern hymns, 
hymns written not to order, but as it were by inspiration, are 
sung to tunes which perfectly express their spirit. 

Now, I make no sweeping condemnation of the church 
music in use among us. I do not deny that there has been 
some considerable development, so that singing is better than 
it was a half century ago. In the time of Lowell Mason, for 
example, many good tunes were composed. But we have shut 
ourselves up too closely to the Lowell Mason period. There 
has been scarcely any progress since his best tunes appeared. 
But few congregations can be expected to sing any other tunes. 
New tunes have been printed, it is true, and here and there 
are sung in church, but they are tunes of the wrong sort. 
Take the more recent collections. What has been added to 
the Andover book of which Lowell Mason was the musical 
editor? A large number of tunes of a light character and with 
frequent changes of movement, tunes suited only to a Sunday 
evening in the parlor, but entirely lacking in dignity, solidity, 
or the impression of progress, and therefore wholly unsuitable 
for public worship. They are feeble, trickling tunes. And, 
still worse, a quantity of tunes, some with a tripping movement 
coming around into a jolly refrain, others plaintive and senti- 
mental, and others boisterous, which, having caught the popu- 
lar fancy, have been incorporated into the books because they 
are popular. That is, additions to church music have been 
adapted to an existing taste, but apparently no attempt has 
been made to elevate and educate popular taste. I do not 
know that any one is to be blamed. What I do know is that, 
while in Great Britain the best musical composers have been 
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enriching the service of church song and the English people 
have been learning to use and enjoy the new music which 
combines loftiness and sweetness, at the same time in America 
tunes without any substance, tunes decidedly objectionable by 
their triviality and sentimentality, have made the staple of 
additions to every new book, and as a consequence either that 
congregational singing has been debased, or has been confined 
to a very few tunes of which the people have become weary 
because they are so often repeated. ‘Old Portugese Hymn is 
inspiring, after all,” some one says; “there can be nothing 
better.” Yes, but we cannot sing it every Sunday. “It is sim- 
ple pedantry,” says the editor of the English Psalmist, “to 


restrict the music of the church either to any particular age or 
any particular school. The old that remains has filtered out 
of much that has perished, and the new is doubtless destined 
to undergo the same process, but finality in the service of song 
is as impossible as it is fatal.” When unprecedented events in 
personal or national history occurred, the royal psalmist com- 
posed verses suited to the occasion. And, perhaps because 


some would clamor for an old hymn such as the song of Moses 
or of Deborah, he would begin with the summons, “O sing 
unto the Lord a new song, for he hath done marvellous things.” 
The new song called for a new tune, for the chronicler relates 
that when the ark was brought back and David had composed 
a hymn of thanksgiving, “then on that day David delivered 
first this psalm into the hand of Asaph and his brethren,” the 
very psalm of which the ninety-sixth and ninety-eighth psalms 
are part and both of which begin “O sing unto the Lord a new 
song.” But every one knows that Asaph and his brethren 
were composers of music. New music will always appear along 
with new phases of religious development. Yet there are those 
in our churches who think there can be no tunes but the old 
tunes. Would that some way could be found to make the 
hymns and tunes which have been given to public worship in 
England available in our own churches, and to make the peo- 
ple familiar with them. 

IT. I now come to another needed improvement which has 
already been secured in the Congregational churches of Great 
Britain, and is, if possible, of still greater consequence. Along 
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with this new movement in choral tunes there has been a remark- 
able development of another type of church music, which adds 
vastly to the richness of the service. It is the congregational 
use of chants. I was not a little surprised, on my first attend- 
ance at Dr. Allon’s church in London, to hear him announce, 
after prayer and Scripture reading, the fifty-first chant. How 
was my surprise increased when the congregation rose and 
under the lead of a good choir joined heartily and accurately 
in the singing of the chant. My first thought was that chant- 
ing was peculiar to that congregation, but I afterwards found 
that in nearly all of the Congregational churches it is regularly 
part of the service, and that everywhere the people take to 
it with delight. The book of chants is as necessary in every 
pew as the book of hymn tunes. It is a book containing 
about seventy selections from the psalms and from other devo- 
tional portions of Scripture, arranged for chanting. Fifteen 
years ago there was no such book. Dr. Allon then published 
a small collection for use in his own church, and the result was 
so gratifying that other congregations introduced the book. 
Soon a larger collection appeared, which has obtained a con- 
stantly increasing circulation, and has finally received the 
sanction of the Congregational Union of Great Britain. Any 
objections one may have to this form of worship are sure to 
vanish as he listens to the people around him singing familiar 
words from sacred Scripture to the music of an appropriate 
chant. And when he joins his own voice to the volume of 
swelling melody which only the chant can contain, and is now 
borne along rapidly by the sense of the words to the natural 
cadence, now rests steadily on some prolonged chord, now 
takes up a new verse with its own appropriate movement, 
using all the while the very words of David or Isaiah as they 
have been familiar to him from childhood, he will say, here is 
a form of worship natural, melodious, devout, scriptural. Now, 
indeed, the people are praising God after no artificial fashion 
and with no uninspired words, but out of a liturgy created 
under the direct suggestions of God’s spirit, and with a musical 
harmony not unlike that which the chief musician may have 
composed when the glowing psalms of David were first sent to 
him for arrangement. What the feelings of the chief musician 
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were when the verses of the sweet singer of Israel, the char- 
acters still soft in the parchment, were put into his hand with 
the request that he would set them to music, we can but dimly 
fancy. We do not know that he also was inspired. Very 
likely the music fell far below what he would have it. But, 
at all events, when we listen to some of the noble chants 
prepared by living composers for the same psalms, which have 
gathered about them in the intervening centuries the fragrance 
of the Church’s worship, we know that we have found the 
loftiest and purest expression of praise to God which as yet it 
is possible for the congregations of his people to offer. 

It may be that in small churches the psalms are not sung as 
well as they are sung in the large churches; but, for that 
matter, neither are the hymns. In the churches I attended 
the chants seemed to be sung with more heartiness even than 
the hymns, and I am told this is generally true in all the 
churches. Our English brethren feel that in the restoration 
of the chant there has been an immense gain to public wor- 
ship, and speak of it as though they had made a great discovery. 

Now, I contend that we need just this innovation in our 
American churches. Collections of chants should be intro- 
duced and the singing of them made familiar. It is true that 
a few chants have been prefixed to the hymns in some of our 
books, but they probably were inserted for the convenience of 
choirs, as there are no simple marks to direct the singing. I 
am not aware that they are anywhere used by the people. If 
the use of the chant were only a theory much might be said in 
its favor, yet we would hesitate about actually incorporating it 
into our worship. But the experiment has been so successfully 
tried in English churches of our own order, and the addition 
of the chant has proved so palpable a gain to public worship, 
that there need be no hesitation about trying the same experi- 
ment here. If our ministers and churches could once realize 
what a wealth of sacred song is ready for appropriation, some 
provision would soon be made for putting the music into the 
hands of the people. 

I said that the responsive reading of psalms as an addition to 
worship is usually disappointing, although there seems to be 
much in its favor as a scriptural form of devotion participated 
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in by the people. The reason it is disappointing is because 
the congregation read the psalms instead of singing them. The 
innovation goes only half far enough, and as might be expected 
is a failure. The right material, if I may so speak, is intro- 
duced, but the wrong expression of it is attempted. The 
chanting of the psalms by the people is as nearly perfect a form 
of worship as can be imagined, but the reading of the psalms, 
either continuously or by alternation with the minister, is 
destitute of strength, of unison, and even of distinctness. It is 
a confused murmur, intolerable if listened to, tolerable at all 
only if one enters himself into the competition to reach the 
final syllable as soon as the others do. The contrast between 
reading and chanting a psalm is no less than the contrast 
between reading and singing a hymn. Suppose a congregation 
should undertake to read a hymn in concert. “Sun of my 
soul, thou Saviour dear,” read by the people would have 
neither beauty nor power. There would be a meaningless 
jumble. No one could worship God through such an expres- 
sion of that wonderful hymn. But let the notes of Mozart’s 
equally wonderful tune be taken up and the feeling of worship 
is at once evoked. The hymn is the same, but the musical 
expression of it makes the difference between discordant, inco- 
herent sound, and melodious, intelligent, inspiring worship. If 
one has heard a congregation read a psalm responsively with 
the minister, he may say, This is an improvement of worship. 
But if he has once heard a congregation chant, he will say, 
Even if the reading is unobjectionable and is a gain, the chant- 
ing is so infinitely superior to it that it should at once give 
way to this devoutly musical expression of the psalms, in which 
the people can join with a real unison. Let the chanting of a 
psalm take the place of one of the hymns or have a place of 
its own, and then, without changing the order or the distinctive 
characteristics of non-liturgical worship, we shall have secured 
all that is needed to make our devotional services satisfactory. 

To the use of the chant there are but two conceivable objec- 
tions. The first is that it savors, after all, of ritualism—that it 
sounds like the service of liturgical churches—that it is open 
thus to the very objection urged against other additions in the 
early pages of this paper, for it is not consonant with the dis- 
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tinctive characteristics of our worship. But the objection is 
not well grounded. Chanting is no more a part of ritualism 
than Scripture reading, or singing of hymns, or the apostolic 
benediction. The English churches have more reason than we 
to dislike ritualism. It may be supposed that they would 
avoid anything that is in the least degree associated with the 
forms of the Established Church. Yet they have felt no hesi- 
tation whatever in developing their worship by the use of 
chants. Not only do they chant the psalms because chanting 
is the proper expression, but they (and also the Presbyterians, 
who will not tolerate an organ in their churches) chant the 
Gloria Patri at the end of every psalm. They hold that these 
and some other forms are the possession of the church 
universal, and were a constituent part of public worship cen- 
turies before the liturgy of the Church of England was in 
existence. Our English brethren, who know so well what 
ritualism is and who deprecate its influence, would smile at the 
idea that chanting the psalms of David savors of a liturgy, and 
would wonder that we, for such a scruple, either content 
ourselves with reading the devotional poetry of the Bible, or 
justify ourselves in ignoring it altogether, except as the minis- 
ter occasionally reads an extract fo the people. But we really 
need to ask only the one question, what is intrinsically the best 
development of worship for our churches? If our forms are 
too meager, let us enrich them from the best sources, whether 
other churches have gone to the same sources or not. Let us 
improve our worship, neither in a spirit of competition nor of 
self-defence, but with the simple purpose of making our forms 
the best possible aids to the worship of God. Public worship 
should not be made the subject of ceaseless experiment, but if 
any changes will really enrich devotion, and will not be too 
foreign to the habits of the people, especially if those changes 
are a return to the ancient usages of the church, let us adopt 
them for the very good reasons that we need them and have a 
right to them. Singing and chanting are directly in the line of 
the characteristics of our worship, and therefore substantial 
improvement is to be looked for in the introduction of fine 
tunes and chants. Other changes are to be discouraged, not 
because they resemble a kind of worship different from ours, 
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but because they do not fit in well with that to which we are 
accustomed, and at the best are only incidental improvements. 
We are to make such changes as are best in themselves, suited 
to the genius of our worship, and which can be adopted by the 
people without forcing or a sense of strangeness. 

The other objection to the introduction of chanting is that 
there is not sufficient musical culture in our congregations to 
overcome the difficulties of this kind of singing. But this is 
altogether a mistake. There is no more difficulty in chanting 
than in singing ordinary tunes. In fact, the movement of the 
chant is simpler than any other. It is really the succession of 
a few chords, and it is almost impossible to go astray. And, 
besides, the compass of the notes is kept within the range of 
average voices. Very high and very low notes are seldom 
employed. More than all, the fact that English congregations 
have easily learned to chant, is sufficient encouragement to us, 
for the Americans generally are more musical than the English. 
This remark, however, may raise the question, Provided the 
necessary music were in the hands of the people, how could 
they be instructed in the use of new tunes and of chants? 
Two methods are obvious and sure to succeed. One method, 
not uncommon here and very general in Great Britain, is the 
occasional meeting of those who are interested, for the purpose 
of practicing church music, part of the time being devoted to 
hymn tunes and part of the time to chants. Thus a consider- 
able number in every congregation will have learned a tune 
or chant before it is given out in church, and, joining their 
voices with the choir’s, will easily carry the congregation 
along, while at each successive singing the music will be 
more familiar. 

But a still more effective method is to use this very music 
in the Sunday school. Almost everywhere two or even three 
books are used, one for the church, one for the Sunday school, 
and still another for the prayer-meeting. And, indeed, no 
one could have the heart to set the children upon the dreary 
task of singing the tunes to which their parents heroically 
address themselves. But the hymns and tunes and chants 
which are really suited to the needs of the congregation, the 
children love. It is incalculably better that they should sing 
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such music to such words than that they should learn the ditties 
called hymns and the jingles called tunes with which they 
have been so abundantly supplied. If there is in the congre- 
gation, Sunday school, and prayer meeting, one and the same 
book, new tunes will soon become familiar. When the two or 
three hundred children and young people in a congregation 
both know and love the music that is to be sung, there need 
be no fear that the singing will be a failure, while there is the 
additional advantage that the children will take a real interest 
in public worship. 

I ought to add that within the last five years an attempt has 
been made in England, with some success, to accustom congre- 
gations to the singing of anthems. A collection of anthems 
has been bound up with the more recent issues of chants, and 
has already obtained a circulation of more than twenty thou- 
sand. The effect, however, is not as good as in the use of 
chants, because only those anthems can be sung in which the 
measure is nearly the same for al] the parts and which are of 
the simplest character. Dr. Allon, who is more influential than 
any other clergyman in the interests of church music, and is 
editor of nearly all the tune books, has adopted the theory that 
no music should be permitted in church but such as can be 
sung by the congregation. But this theory inevitably excludes 
some of the finest sacred music. One legitimate function of a 
choir is to render anthems and responses which are too difficult 
to be sung by a congregation. The most important use of a 
choir is to lead the people in singing hymns and psalms. 
Everyone sings with more confidence under the lead of a 
trained choir. And when the best music is sung by the con- 
gregation there is no danger that the choir will usurp functions 
which do not belong to it. It will no longer be necessary to 
relieve the monotony of wretched tunes by numerous selections 
of an elaborate character. When people enter heartily into 
the singing assigned to them they will not care for much music 
by achoir. And yet, when singing by the choir is not a sub- 
stitute for singing by the congregation, when the choir exists 
mainly to lead the worship of the people, then devoutness 
may be still further promoted if, under the restrictions of good 
taste, the music of the great masters is intelligently sung in 
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the hearing of the congregation. I, for one, am much indebted 
to my choir in the conduct of worship, and am quite sure that 
the devout strains to which my congregation listen have often 
produced a quiet and reverent mood. At all events, churches 
that have good choirs had better not give them up until the 
quality and volume of congregational singing are much im- 
proved over what they are at present. 

It may be said, then, of the improvements advocated that they 
are all in one direction, that they are precisely in the line of 
our established custom of worshiping God in song, that they 
therefore develop that which is characteristic of non-liturgical 
worship without doing violence to the existing order, that they 
are simple and practicable, and that they have received the 
hearty approval of all the English churches in which they 
have been introduced. 

There can be no doubt that the public worship of God would 
be wonderfully exalted if we would make the same experi- 
ment. To the minister would remain the sacred duty of 
expressing in prayer the desires of many hearts, and also of 
rightly dividing and properly reading the Word of God. To 
the congregation would be assigned the delightful task of 
elevating the worship of praise. Old hymns that are good 
would keep their honored place and new hymns equally ex- 
cellent would stand beside them. Old tunes which have 
become sacred would continue to do service, and new tunes 
which are devout and stately would become familiar favorites. 
Then the psalms, instead of being tortured into versions called 
hymns, but which are destitute alike of poetry and fervor, would 
be taken unchanged from the Bible and sung to the impressive 
music of the chant, while the Gloria Patri would regain its 
place at the end of the psalm. Let there be prayers which 
breathe forth the penitence, praise, and desires, not of the past 
in stereotyped forms, but of the present in words chosen when 
devotion rises, let the Scripture readings be in keeping with 
the needs and thoughts of the hour rather than those selected 
in another century, let there be the sweetest tunes for the 
choicest hymns, and the noblest chants for inspired psalms, 
and then our worship will be adapted to our needs, to our 
customs, to our highest aspirations, and to our strongest desires 


to glorify God. 
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No heed should be given to any who say, “If we have fine 
preaching our churches will prosper.” Let us have the best 
preaching possible, but let us also offer the best worship. 
We need not let down the standard of preaching in order to 
bring up the standard of worship. Let us rather, having laid 
emphatic stress on preaching, go on unto perfection in the 
other parts of divine service, that we may be perfect and entire, 
wanting nothing. Many kinds of people with varied wants 
meet in the house of God. A hymn, a psalm, a prayer, may 
open the way to peace with God as effectually as a sermon. 
The most eloquent preaching is reénforced when the hearers 
have been brought into a receptive frame of mind by true 
worship 

There can be no serious difficulty in getting a suitable book, 
if it is felt to be needed. As in England one minister began 
by printing for his own congregation a book which was after- 
wards adopted by other churches, so it may be here, or there 
may be the combined action of neighboring churches. <A 
collection of chants costing not more than forty or fifty cents 
might easily be prepared and introduced without any immedi- 
ate change of hymn books, or a collection of chants might be 
' bound up with three hundred choice bymns and tunes (as 
many hymns as are ever used), and supplied at a much smaller 
expense than the bulky volumes of more than a thousand 
hymns, which are clumsy in the pew, heavy in the hand, and 
burdensome to the purse. Such a book cannot be prepared 
under the direction of our national council, for its meetings are 
too infrequent, and the members of its committee would not 
be a unit in musical taste. Its sanction might be of value 
when the proper book has appeared. No doubt individual or 
local enterprise will create the book in due time, for the better 
hymn tunes, at least, must sooner or later supplant those we 
are now singing. 

It may be thought that, after all, the changes here recom- 
mended cannot bring about a radical improvement, for all that 
is proposed is better music, without any material change of 
order or form. It is not the forms but what is put into the 
forms that is important. Among ten or twelve parts of the 
service one is a sermon. But there surely is a difference in 
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sermons. What is said and how it is said determine the 
strength or weakness of preaching. Eloquent discourses and 
wretched discourses alike are called sermons. One part of the 
service is prayer, but if the prayers are unsatisfactory, the 
remedy is not the substitution of some other exercise, but more 
earnest praying. So one part of the service, the congregation’s 
part, is singing. But the superiority of the noblest hymns in 
the language, the magnificent tunes of recent and of ancient 
composition, the devotional psalms, and the majestic music of 
the chant, over mechanical hymns, monotonous tunes, and 
rambling responsive reading, is no less than the superiority of 
thoughful, earnest preaching over superficial, drowsy preaching, 
or the superiority of the effectual, fervent prayer of the righte- 
ous man which availeth much, over the wearisome prayer of 
him who thinks he will be heard for his much speaking. The 
improvements advised are as radical as they are desirable. 
And when they are secured, responsive reading will give way 
to a better use of the psalms, while the use of the Lord’s 
Prayer and Apostles’ Creed may be left to the preference of 
each congregation, but will be recognized as only incidental to 
the main features of our services. 

It is to be feared, let me say in conclusion, that the impor- 
tance of improving public worship is not sufficiently recognized. 
The hymn books and the music we have are thought to be 
well enough as they are. The whole subject is considered too 
trivial to engage the attention of clergymen who are deep in 
theology and Biblical studies. Yet in Congregational and 
Presbyterian churches the quality of public worship is the 
principal source of weakness. Worship is too often spoken of 
under the name of “ preliminary exercises,” as though it had no 
place but to clear the way for the sermon. When it is remem- 
bered how much Methodism owes to the hymns of Wesley, 
and to the tunes which, if not of the highest order, are at least 
vivacious, and how largely modern revivals owe their popular- 
ity to the music which is sung, when it is remembered that, in 
general, theology has a deeper life in hymns than in creeds, 
because hymns are sung, so that one might say, let me give 
the church its hymns with their tunes, and I care not who 
gives it its confessions and articles of faith, it must be admitted 
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that it is of the first importance what hymns are sung and what 
music becomes familiar. 

From stiff and mechanical tunes, from frivolous and unsanc- 
tified tunes, from boisterous and discordant tunes, all of which 
degrade the worship of God, there is but one deliverance. It 
is by supplanting them with psalms, and hymns, and spiritual 
songs, the music of which is so devotional, reverent, sweet, and 
strong, that it will at last be possible not only to sing it, but 
to sing it unto the Lord, and to sing it with grace in the heart. 


VOL. II. 48 
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ArticLe II.—THE RISE OF AN ORTHODOX SOCIALISM 
IN GERMANY. 


By M. Lave.ere. 
[Translated by James F. Copy, A.M.] 


[Durtne the past twelvemonth M. Laveleye, the eminent Bel- 
gian economist, has contributed to the Revue des Deux Mondes a 
series of articles on “Contemporary Socialism in Germany.” The 
last of the series, the article here translated, is descriptive of the 
“Evangelical Socialists,” a group of well-to-do and enlightened 
persons, pastors, professors, employers, and property holders, who 
frankly face the social dangers that impend, and seek, by recalling 
to the ruling classes the intimate relation that exists between 
economic conditions and public and private morality, to effect 
such industrial changes as seem to them to promise social reforms. 
The novel feature of their work is an attempt to avert the disasters 
which radical socialism would entail by directing attention to the 
undeveloped social elements in Christianity. These germs are 
believed by the leaders of this party to be as full of potency as 
those whence have sprung the administrative and doctrinal power 
of the church. | 


THE party of monarchical-Christian socialists is of recent 
date. It was made up in the beginning of 1878 through the 
energetic initiative of M. Stécker, court preacher, who belongs 
to the school of conservative and orthodox pastors. It seems 
clear that it is the example of the Catholic clergy which has 
driven the Protestant ministers into this course.* They have 


*A Protestant religious journal, die Neue Evangelische Kirchenzitung, thus 
expresses itself upon this point. “The Roman church in opposing the law 
against socialism, will appear as the defender of the rights of the people. The 
evangelical church, which has not a few representatives in parliament, is con- 
sidered as the ally of despotism. Ought not the Protestant Christian to efface 
this impression by devoting himself to the interests of the people? If Protestant- 
ism, thinking that it has no interest in the social question, the greatest of our 
time and of the future, does not give itself to it heartily and devotedly, it will 
lose all influence upon the lower classes, who will turn back toward Catholicism, 
or toward unbelieving liberalism.” 
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wished, on their side, to acquire influence over the working 
classes by interesting themselves in their grievances and by 
making themselves the interpreters of some of their ideas. 
Still while the Catholic clergy do this with a design of opposi- 
tion, and in order to elect deputies hostile to Culturkampf, the 
pastors of the official church wish to strengthen in the people 
the monarchical sentiment and to extend the powers of royalty. 
Thus they combat vigorously the Forischrittspartei, the party 
of progress, that is to say those liberals who, taking England 
for an ideal, wish to limit the action of the State and to restore 
its direction to the will of parliament. The evangelical-socialist 
party follows as a type of government the reign of Frederick 
II., and still more that of his father, who ruled his kingdom 
and his family with the rod, but who was very pious “ after 
his own fashion,” and an excellent manager. j 
Pastor Stécker founded two associations. First a society for 
social reform (Centralverein fur Social Reform), then an associa- 
tion of Chris‘ian-social workmen (christlich-sociale Arbeiterpartet). 
Albeit the same ideas and almost the same persons have pre- 
sided at the organization of the two groups, their aim is very 
different. The society for social reform will be composed of 
well-to-do and enlightened persons, pastors, professors, em- 
ployers, property-holders, who are to seek in common means 
of reconciling the hostile classes through such reforms as the 
spirit of Christianity shall inspire. To-day partisans of cor- 
porations, “agrarians,” those who demand the protection of 
national labor, not only are not agreed in joining their efforts, 
but combat and neutralize each other. It must be shown how 
these tendencies may be harmonized and what is the superior 
principle which justifies and unites them. That which we call 
cultivated society comprehends so little the true mission of 
Christianity that, when Pastor Stécker began to occupy him- 
self with the social question, all the liberal and progressive 
sheets cried out to him: MMuckersocialismus, “ socialisme cagot.” 
It is then a pressing necessity to fight materialism in the higher 
classes, atheism in the people, and to give a new birth to the 
religious conception of the world and of society. On the one 
side the pastors must stretch out the hand toward workmen in 
order to lead them back to Christianity ; this will be the work 
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of the christlich-sociale Arbeiterpartet. On the other side, it is nec- 
essary that the friends of the people among the higher classes 
organize in order to seek by reforms the means of preventing 
revolution. This will be the work of the Centralverein. At 
the same time a journal was founded, der Staats-Socialist, which 
took for its motto these words: “The social question exists 
and it can be solved only by a State strongly and monarchically 
constituted, resting upon the moral and religious elements of 
the national life.” This means apparently “with the aid of 
the evangelical clergy.” 

After the attempts against the emperor, we cannot deny the 
existence of social peril in Germany. But how to combat it? 
Three methods present themselves: either to ignore completely 
the danger and to cradle ourselves in an imperturbable 
optimism by repeating: Laissez faire, laissez passer ; things are 
well enough left alone. This is what the economists advise. 
Or, indeed, to crush it utterly, to suppress its periodicals, to 
break up its associations, to try thus to stamp out the evil by 
force ; this is what the government wishes. Or, indeed, lastly 
to disarm the movement of its destructive enmity by an 
attempt to better the condition of the working classes. This 
is the system put in operation at Mulhouse by M. Dollfus and 
his friends. He has just explained it to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, and to it he attributes the absence of revolutionary social- 
ism in Alsace. And this is the means which the Staats-Socialist 
recommended. It early exhibited the programme of the party 
which it was trying to establish. It is this: ‘General principles: 
The Christian-social party of workmen is based on the founda- 
tion of the Christian faith and attachment to the king and to 
the country. It rejects social democracy as impracticable, 
unchristian, and unpatriotic. It devotes itself to establishing 
a peaceful organization of working people for the purpose of 
preparing practical reforms in harmony with the other elements 
of the national life. Its aim is to lessen the distance which 
separates the rich from the poor, and thus to establish economic 
safety. This programme asks of the State the creation of 
separate trade guilds according to the work in which the mem- 
bers are engaged, but the formation of these shall be compul- 
sory throughout the empire, and they shall rest upon strict 
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requirements for the admission of apprentices. Commissions 
of arbitration shall be established and their decisions shall have 
the force of law. There shall be compulsory establishment 
of funds for widows, orphans, and those unfitted for work. 
These trade guilds shall defend the interest of the workmen in 
their relations to those who employ them. All work on Sun- 
day is to be forbidden. The employment of children and 
married women in factories is to be prohibited. The working 
day is to be of natural length, according to the character of the 
work. These regulations must become the object of inter- 
national agreement. But until this can be brought about it is 
proper to protect national labor against the competition of 
countries where like measures do not prevail. There must be 
strict rules against tne unhealthiness of the location or processes 
of manufacture. The estates of the state and of the com- 
munes shall be worked in the interest of the laboring classes, 
and shall be increased as much as is economically and practi- 
cally possible. A graded tax on income shall take the place 
of indirect taxes, which strike principally the laboring classes. 
There shall be high taxes on articles of luxury, and there shall 
be a tax on successions graded according to the amount of the 
inheritance and the degree of relationship to the deceased.” 

This programme calls upon the clergy to take an active and 
earnest part in all attempts made to better the lot of the work- 
man in all aspects, material, intellectual, moral, and religious. 
It calls upon people in easy circumstances to stretch out the 
hand to the proletariat, to support all laws which are favorable 
to them, and to contribute to the increase of their well-being by 
giving them good wages and shortening as much as possible 
the hours of work. All ought to take their share in putting 
into operation these new trade guilds which are intended to 
take the place of whatever good there was in the old corpora- 
tions’ Workmen must be lifted to a sense of honor, must be 
brought to shun the grosser pleasures and to practice Christian 
sentiments in family life. 

It cannot be denied that the articles of this programme are 
inspired by a love for humanity. But would it be possible to 
apply them to the complex arrangements of modern industry 
without disorganizing it? The principal point is the reéstab- 
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lishment under another name of corporations. Just there 
arises at once the difficulty that we have already insisted upon. 
Will these corporations be close corporations, and will they 
enjoy a monopoly? For instance, shall the guild of weavers 
alone have the right of manufacturing cloth? If you grant 
this privilege the employer can no longer recruit his workmen 
wherever he will. What then becomes of freedom of indus- 
try? How can these monopolies be reconciled with incessant 
progress in methods of manufacture and the ever varying num- 
ber of workmen employed? If, on the other hand, the law 
maintains freedom, these trade guilds are simply the trade 
unions of England, which are certainly a powerful weapon of war 
for organizing combinations and strikes, but which do not offer 
the elements of a new organization of labor. Yet this pro- 
gramme contains one very just remark, namely, that all pro- 
tective measures in favor of the working classes ought to be 
passed as a result of an understanding between different states. 
Thus England and France and most of the European states 
have forbidden the employment of children in factories, while 
some other countries still refuse to do it under the pretext of 
preserving freedom. Is it not outrageous that English and 
French workmen should be victims of the justice of the law 
of their own country, while others profit by the inhumanity of 
the legislation which allows them to sell cheaper than English 
or French through employment of the arms of young children 
who are thus destined to premature infirmity? The states of 
Europe, by reason of the facility of communication, make now 
in fact but one nation. It is necessary, then, that through 
international agreement the same laws control all, if the inde- 
pendent and discordant action of a single country is not to 
throw trouble into all the others. Economic solidarity becom- 
ing every day more perfect, international law must every day 
be extended over more and more subjects. 

The monarchical-Christian socialists do not expect to see their 
programme adopted by actual parliaments or controlling the 
liberal middle class. They have therefore turned toward the 
king, and what they dream of is a socialistic royalty. In the 
same way in France, Napoleon IIL, influenced by the socialist 
ideas which he developed in his first writings, wished to play 
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the réle of emperor of the peasants and workmen. In ancient 
Greece “the tyrants,” that is to say, the dictators, commonly 
secured power by placing themselves at the head of the 
rich against the poor. It was thus that Cesar at Rome huped 
to establish absolute power. In the middle ages, in France, 
the king was regarded as the defender of the people and the 
communes against the landed proprietors. To-day the mon- 
archical socialists ask the sovereign to fulfill a like mission, but 
against the financial and industrial middle class who exercise 
the privileges of the landed aristocracy. They invoke the 
authority of Lorenz von Stein, the eminent professor of Vienna. 
“ All royalty,” says he, “will be only a vain shadow and 
will give place to a republic or will be transformed into a mili- 
tary despotism, unless, penetrated with the moral dignity of its 
mission, it takes the initiative in social reforms.” What good 
can a constitutional sovereign do at the mercy of parties which 
depend by turns upon the majority? And what are these 
parties? Coalitions of interests, groups of coteries, the repre- 
sentatives and the instruments of the egoisms of classes which 
help themselves to power for the purpose of shaping the legis- 
lation and the budget to their own profit. The king only can 
raise himself above these conflicts of ambitions and of appetites 
so as to represent the permanent interest of the nation; he only 
can take in hand the cause of the oppressed, because he only 
can draw no profit from their bondage. 

This idea of a good despot, securing to each his part of 
earthly happiness, has a certain messianic reflection which may 
captivate, especially when the parliamentary mechanism works 
to no purpose or gets out of order. But who guarantees that 
the despot will not be a madman, an idiot, ora knave? Cvsar- 
ism has succeeded too poorly to be brought back here by the 
people, willingly at least. It is certain, however, that the Chris- 
tian socialists express well the idea that the Emperor William 
has himself formed of his own mission. He has a horror of 
government by majorities, he hears willingly the complaints of 
workmen, and, as we have seen, he gives money to make social- 
istic experiments. It must be said, moreover, that Prussia is a 
land admirably prepared for the hatching of socialism. No 
modern people reproduces more completely the type of the 
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Greek cities where the individual was subordinated to the well- 
being of the state. Under the energetic hand of Frederic IL, 
the Prussian state became a political machine, which seized 
upon the man in infancy so as to mold him at will to its wants. 
The Prussian civil code already contains one part of the articles 
of the programme of the Christian-socialists. It is this which 
is found under title XIX., second part of Preussische allemeine 
Landrecht: “§ 1. The state must provide for the nourishment 
and the support of citizens who cannot find it themselves, or 
who cannot obtain it from those who are held for it by the law. 
§ 2. “To those who cannot find employment for themselves, 
there shall be assigned work relative to-their strength and apti- 
tudes. § 3. “Those who through laziness or taste for idleness, 
or through any other vicious disposition, neglect to procure for 
themselves the means of subsistence, will be required to do some 
useful work under official surveillance. § 6. “The state has 
the right and is bound to establish institutions by means of 
which the destitution of some and the prodigality of others 
may be equally restrained. § 7. “Everything is absolutely 
forbidden in the state which can have the effect of inciting to 
idleness, especially among the lower classes, as well as every- 
thing which can turn men away from work. § 10. “Commu- 
nal authorities are bound to support their poor inhabitants. 
§ 11. “These ought to inform themselves of the causes of 
destitution, and to report them to the higher authorities in 
order that they may find a remedy for it.” Can we not call 
the text of the law that of a Christian Salente? The precept 
of St. Paul: he who will not work shall not eat, guz non laborat, 
nec manducet, is here found turned into a mandate of law. 
Idleness is a misdemeanor. The right to relief, as in the law 
of Elizabeth, and the right to work as in 1848, are alike recog- 
nized. The tutelary réle of the state is openly avowed. The 
socialistic bearing of the code cannot be misunderstood. 

The chief end to pursue, according to the Christian socialists, 
agreeing in this with the conservative socialists, is the organi- 
zation of guilds and trades. Thus only can the existing sys- 
tem of the salariat be modified. The Privy Counsellor, F. 
Reuleaux, who, when at the Exposition at Philadelphia, 
pointed out in a manner so pitiless and so useful the imperfec- 
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tions of German industry, thinks that the organization of cor- 
porations is also indispensable, in the first place to guarantee the 
existence of the workman, and in the second place in order to 
form capable apprentices. He wishes that these may be organ- 
ized freely, and without monopoly, but under the patronage of 
the state. The Staats-Socialist, on the contrary, demands that 
they be imposed and made obligatory upon all the trades. 
Thus only would corporations allow the workman to defend effi- 
ciently his interests. These trade guilds would have their repre- 
sentatives in parliament, and the intervention in politics of work- 
men thus organized would be more useful than when as now it 
takes place under the banner of parties. Sismondialso extols this 
system of representation which existed in many of the cities of 
the middle ages. Thus it is that in England the universities 
still have their special deputies. When the composition of the 
Senate was under discussion in France, it was proposed to intro- 
duce there representatives of the great bodies of the state, as 
well as of commerce and industry. Albeit this idea is foreign 
to our forms of government, it would be wrong to reject it. If 
it is true that the government ought to be the expression, not 
of the arbitrary will of majorities, but of the intelligence, of 
the wisdom, and of the true interests of a nation, the represent- 
ation of the great bodies and the great industries, at least in 
one of the chambers, presents important advantages. 

The Staats-Socialist proposes as a model the association of 
locomotive engineers in America. This numbers 192 
“branches” and 14,000 members. It has for its basis the 
Christian sentiment. Its motto is: Do unto others as you would 
have them do unto you. This is the fulfillment of the law. The 
meetings are opened with prayer. The Bible is upon the desk 
of the chairman. Those who abandon themselves to drink are 
excluded. The association has an assurance fund which pays 
$3,000 to the widow or the orphans of a deceased member. 
More than a million dollars have thus been distributed. The 
members have not taken part in any strike, but their number 
and their union constitute a power with which the railroad 
companies have to reckon. The esprit de corps and the senti- 
ment of honor which result from it are a guarantee of morality 
and of good work. The engineers, the public, and the compa- 
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nies themselves have only to felicitate themselves upon these 
happy results, and it is to be hoped that similar societies may 
be established in all the trades. But here is a free association, 
founded by the initiative of those who compose it. If the 
state wish by authority to found like associations, it is to be 
feared that it will fail, and that by giving to them a monopoly, 
it will soon disorganize such industry as now exists. Attempts 
have actually been made in Germany to establish trade guilds. 
Thus, at Osnabriick, the artisans have formed a corporation 
under the inspiration and the patronage of the burgomaster, 
M. Miquel, and the Staats-Socialist of October 5, 1878, pub- 
lished its by-laws. According to the report of the Counsellor, 
F, Reuleaux, the clock-makers throughout Germany have 
formed an association represented by a central committee. 
They have established a rule for the admission of apprentices. 
At the present time they are seeking to introduce the systems 
of manufacwure employed in the United States. The engrav- 
ers, the potters, the tinmen, and the engineers have followed this 
example. Their chief aim is to make good workmen, and to 
revive the esprit de corps. Counsellor Reuleaux praises these 
attempts because he sees in them a means of elevating the Ger- 
man workman to the level of the English and American laborer. 
But at the moment in which I write, the most of these associa- 
tions have been broken up by virtue of the new anti-socialist 
law. 

The Central Association for Social Reform obtained the adhe- 
sion and even the codperation of many well-known economists, 
as M. Adolph Wagner, of the University of Berlin, Schiffle, 
formerly minister of finance of Austria, the author of Socialis- 
mus and Capitalismus, Adolph Samter, banker at Kénigsberg, 
and Professor Von Scheel.* But in order to act upon the 
masses as the Catholic socialists have done, it needs the aid of 
the pastors; and it is in this direction that the founders of the 
work, MM. Stécker and Todt, have put forth all their efforts. 
According to them the duty of ecclesiastics, and even that of 
the Protestant church, as a body, is to take part in the debates 
upon the social question. This question, say they, embraces 
the entire man. Socialistic democracy rests upon materialism 


* See his recent book: “ Unsere socialpolitische Parteien,” Our social-political 


parties. 
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and propagates atheism. Liberalism and science (called posi- 
tive) furnish it with weapons, for they labor to root out the reli- 
gious sentiment. Who will defend this precious treasure of 
humanity, if not the pastor? Christ came to bring the “good 
news” to the poor. The disciples of Christ and of the apostles 
ought todo as he did. They must try to find what the evils 
of the lower classes are in order to discover remedies for these 
evils. Only political economy can throw light upon these dif- 
ficult questions; it is then necessary that they study it atten- 
tively. They must, without ceasing, recall to the state and to 
the higher classes that which the evangelical law lays upon 
them regarding their brothers who are in destitution. The pas- 
sion for the accumulation of riches is becoming more and more 
the characteristic of our era. It is “mammonism,” the enemy 
of Christianity; it must be fought without ceasing. People 
turn away from the church because she feeds them only upon 
abstract formulas. Let her come down to the earth of actual 
fact, let her speak to them of that which occupies their thought, 
and she will regain her influence. Why does the workman 
listen to the atheistical demagogue who brings to him a doc- 
trine dsolate, hostile to right, rather than to the priest who 
gives him the gospel, the book of the poor and of the oppressed ? 
Solely for the purpose of combatting these agitators of dema- 
gogism, the pastors must acquaint themselves with the ques- 
tions which engage these men and the arguments which 
they invoke. It will then be necessary that they follow at the 
universities the course of social science. Theology and politi- 
cal economy are bound together by the closest bonds.* It is 
only through social economy that we can comprehend the full 
import of Christianity and the power that it contains to heal 
the ills of modern society. 

The highest authorities of the evangelical church showed 
themselves very reserved and rather hostile, but the inferior 
clergy have moved. More than seven hundred pastors sent in 
their adhesion to the Central Society for Social Reform. Dr. 
Kégel, court preacher, Dr. Bauer, and the Superintendent Gen- 

*See the study of Pastor Todt, entitled der Zusammenhang und die nothwen- 
dige Verbindung zwischen dem Studiwm der Theologie und dem Studiwm der socialen 


Wissenschaften. (The intimate relation and the necessary bond between the study 
of theology and the study of social sciences). 
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eral, Dr. Biichsel, have strongly urged the Protestant clergy to 
devote themselves to the social movement. Dr. Stécker shows 
an admirable courage. In the public meetings at Berlin he 
goes bravely in the face of all that is most extolled in social- 
istic demagogism and sometimes, by the force of eloquence, 
he extorts plaudits from the hostile mob. He has been 
attacked with a violence unheard of by one of the leaders of 
Berlin socialism, M. Most, a deputy of the imperial parliament. 
One can with difficulty form an idea of the tone of these phil- 
ippics, which are only a series of invectives against Christianity 
and against its ministers. They end with the glorification 
of atheism. “Social democracy will not go back,” cries M. 
Most in one of his speeches. “She will pursue her march 
and fulfill her designs, though all the priesthood (das gesammte 
Pfaffenthum) should rise against her in battalions so thick as 
to obscure the sun, like a cloud of crows. Social democ- 
racy knows that the days of Christianity are numbered, that 
the moment is not distant when the people will say to the 
priests: make your reckoning with heaven, for your hour has 
come.” As Pastor Stécker and his friends make appeal to 
religious sentiments and try to show that it is in the principles 
and in the sentiments of Christianity that we are to find the 
solution of social difficulties, Deputy Most organized a move- 
ment to induce the workingmen to formally leave the church 
(Massenaustritt aus der Kirche). “It is a long time,” said he to 
his auditors, “since you have put foot in a church and since 
you have had relations with the gentlemen in black coats. 
But that is not sufficient. They still count you as sheep of 
their flocks, and by this title they claim the right to shear you. 
This must end. Declare openly that you leave the church. 
Range yourselves under the banner of science, which rejects as 
naught all superstitions.” At the last of these meetings, 
prescribed forms declaring to the authorities that they aban- 
doned the established church were presented for the signature 
of those present. On the 6th of February of last year there 
was held a large meeting of women in the Salon Renz. Men 
were pitilessly excluded. The hall was crowded. At the desk 
sat, as president, Mme. Hahn, who previously had established 
an association of working-women dissolved by the police in 
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1875. At her side were found Deputy Most and the mission 
director, Dr. Wangemann, who had come to defend the ideas of 
the Christian socialists. Large red placards hung upon the 
walls bearing the words, Massenaustritt aus der Landeskirche, 
(leave en masse the state church). A speech by Deputy Most 
opened the meeting. He congratulated himself upon seeing 
the social cause embraced by women. Their support assured 
its future. ‘“ Women, far more than men, are the slaves and 
the victims of capital. As people see social democracy making 
progress which nothing can resist, court preachers and other 
ecclesiastics have sneaked into our ranks to found a new party 
and to divide our forces. The best means to put an end to 
these manceuvres is to leave the church en masse.” Mme. Hahn 
then took occasion to recount all the infamies of the priesthood 
(Pfaffenthum). “My religion,” said she, “is socialism, which, 
alone, is virtue, morality, justice, and fraternity. Down with 
the priests of every robe and every color. The first reform to 
accomplish is to turn the churches into good houses for work- 
ingmen.” Dr. Wangemann replied that Christianity had 
elevated woman. As the result of his missionary experience, 
he was able to aver that this religion alone had made good mar- 
riages and inspired in the husband respect for his companion. 
After he had developed these ideas, Deputy Most responded : 
“I do not deny the favorable effect of Christianity upon sava- 
ges; it is for this reason that I strongly advise missionaries and 
court preachers to go to preach their sermons to the Hotentots ; 
as to civilized people, they can only bring much of ennui.” 
The meeting broke up half an hour after midnight. The 
women retired chanting the “ Marseillaise ” of Audorff. 

The liberal journals received the formation of the evangelical- 
social party in a manner almost as hostile as the demagogical 
sheets. ‘We love still better,” says one of them, “socialists 
in blouse than socialists in surplice.” The official and conserv- 
ative journals, on the contrary, loudly praise the experiment. 
“We are happy,” writes the Norddeutsche allgemeine Zeitung, 
“to see enlightened men, good patriots, devoted to the mon- 
archy, attack bravely and in the face the atheistical and anar- 
chical movement which gains ground each day. It is wrong 
for the higher classes to blind themselves to the danger. Let 
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them support the efforts of these men who put themselves for- 
ward to defend all that we reverence. It is to be desired that 
there be formed everywhere local societies animated with the 
same spirit.” This is in effect what the party of evangelical- 
social reform tries todo. It shows the most laudable activity. 
Besides the conferences at Berlin, very frequent and regular, 
where are discussed the different points of the programme, it 
sends messengers into the provinces who set on foot meetings 
where they make known the end to be pursued and organize 
a local association. They succeed thus in forming in many local- 
ities groups of people well disposed to occupy themselves, the- 
oretically and practically, with the social question, but they 
bave much less influence upon the lower classes than the 
Catholic clubs. Obedient to a word of order, all the Catholic 
priests have put themselves to the work, while the Protestant 
pastors work singly and according to their convenience or their 
convictions. 

The attempts against the life of the emperor and the pre- 
sentation of a scheme of law against the socialists place the evan- 
gelical-social party in a most delicate and most difficult posi- 
tion. The founders were court-preachers. How could they 
fail to praise the employment of the most energetic measures 
to combat these savages whom a ferocious and stupid fanati- 
cism has pushed to the commission of a crime abominable, and 
in any case useless to the success of their designs? The 
Staats-Socialist had avowed itself monarchical and conservative. 
Could it oppose a law presented in the name of the principles 
which it was its mission to defend? It did it, nevertheless, 
and in this it has shown foresight and courage. It has drawn 
from the attempts proof that it has not exaggerated the danger 
of socialistic demagogism. It has opposed the law against the 
socialists, because, without suppressing the evil, it will cause it 
to disappear from sight, and thus will prevent the application 
of a remedy to it. It will, above all, have this baneful effect of 
keeping the higher classes from doing their duty towards those 
who are dependent upon them. One may ask if the Slaais- 
Socialist and the evangelical-social party, in spite of their con- 
nections with the court-world, will escape the rigorous measures 
which everywhere strike the associations and the sheets which 
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devote themselves to the social question. It seems that they 
wish complete silence to prevail on this point, in order that the 
police may thus be able to boast of having established order 
and peace: Silentium pacem appellant. 

If one would have a complete notion of the tendencies and 
principles which have governed the formation of the evangeli- 
cal-social party, he must read the book of Pastor Todt, which 
has been a great success and of which two editions have been 
issued within a few months: Der radikale deutsche Socralismus 
und die christliche Gesellschaft. It would be interesting to com- 
pare it with the book of M. Frangois Heuet, le Régne social du 
christianisme, published in 1852, in the same spirit and on the 
same plan. Here is the motto which Pastor Todt puts at the 
beginning of his book: “‘ He who would understand the social 
question and help in its solution should bave at his right hand 
the writings of political economists, at his left those of the 
scientific socialists, and before him the open pages of the New 
Testament.” Political economy, he adds, plays the part of 
anatomy, it teaches the construction of the social body. 
Socialism is the pathology which describes its maladies. The 
gospel is the therapeutics which prescribes the remedies. 

Is it not strange that socialism is developed peculiarly in 
Christian countries? What is the reason of this? It is, 
according to Pastor Todt, because socialism has its root in 
Christianity, only it is a deviation. It is a fruit of the gospel, 
but a corrupt fruit. At bottom, according to M. Todt, social- 
ism has its root in the feeling of revolt produced by the sight 
of the contrast which exists between the actual economic con- 
stitution of society and a certain ideal of justice and equality, 
whence springs the desire to do away with this contrast by 
radical reforms of the social order. Christianity, as well as 
socialism, condemns the actual world where reign selfishness 
and lust, and announces the new kingdom where the first shall 
be last, where love shall make brothers of all, and where the 
earth shall belong to the meek and to the peacemakers. The 
true Christian seeks to correct himself and to reform his sur- 
roundings in accordance with the divine word. He, who, like 
the positivist or the economist, proclaims that the existing 
order of things is necessary, fixed, and conformed to natural 
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laws, puts himself in opposition to the teachings of Jesus 
Christ. Ile, on the other hand, who seeks for improvement 
and perfection in everything, is in harmony with those teach- 
ings. Also, according to Pastor Todt, every Christian who 
really holds the faith has a basis of socialism, and every social- 
ist, however great may be his hatred of religion, carries in him 
an unconscious Christianity. But the social radical preaches 
atheism and communism, and in this he separates himself from 
the gospel. Let no one deceive himself, says our author ; 
socialism is not as is generally believed a passing malady 
which will disappear as it has come. It will grow and it will 
spread. At different times there have been outbursts of social- 
ism when the sufferings of the people became too severe, as at 
the time of the Jacqueries in France and in England, or the 
peasant revolt in Germany in the 16th century. To-day the 
lot of the lower classes is much improved, but it is at this very 
time that the evil shows itself. It appears even in a country 
where comfort is general as in the United States. It is then 
not misery which causes it; it is the contrast between the ideal 
and the real. That which spreads it and will make it endure 
is first, political liberty, and political rights; second, the 
spread of a certain degree of knowledge of the natural 
sciences, and of political economy; and finally, those means 
of incessant and rapid communication which have been es- 
tablished among men—the railways, the postal system, and, 
above all, the press. When a revolutionary movement starts 
from certain leaders, by suppressing these an end is put to the 
danger. But when a profound agitation takes possession of 
the masses, it is in vain that a few leaders are removed ; others 
always rise up to take their places. Will you suppress all 
liberty? It is too late for that. An exceptional régime may 
be accepted during a time of crisis; but none of the civilized 
states of the West would any longer submit permanently to 
absolutism and to the state of siege. We see, moreover, in 
Russia that it is not in this fashion that security is obtained. 
Only Christianity, according to M. Todt, by penetrating the 
hostile classes can reconcile them on the ground of love and 
justice. Examining in succession the different points of the 
programme of radical socialism, he compares them with the 
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principles of the gospel, and shows in what they are like and 
in what they differ from them. This study upon the social 
bearings of Christianity shows fully the close relations which 
exist between political economy and religious ideas. 

We cannot discuss here the numerous questions which these 
resemblances raise. We can only say that the fundamental 
idea of the evangelical social group is sound. To disarm pop- 
ular hostility, the upper classes, beginning with the heads of 
the State, must concern themselves with everything that can 
better the condition of the greatest number. Christian charity 
must be translated into deeds. We must not think ourselves 
quit of our duty by almsgiving. Doubtless this will always be 
indispensable in certain cases, but when it is too easy or too 
abundant it degrades the recipient and encourages idleness. 
Economic science shows us that it is not so easy a thing to do 
good. What is wanted is to put the workman himself to bet- 
tering his condition by his own exertions, and for this purpose 
to increase the institutions which raise and civilize him: work- 
ingmen’s societies, public libraries, banks for the people, socie- 
ties for savings, schools for adults, and industrial schools. 
There is need everywhere at the start of the initiative of phi- 
lanthropists and patrons. MM. Stécker and Todt are right; 
the higher classes, by their practical materialism, exercise a 
baneful influence over those who are below them. Luxury 
consumes funds whose accumulation would increase wages; 
it exalts vanity, it deranges fortunes, it excites cupidity, and 
arouses the hatred of those to whom necessaries often fail. 
Simplicity of life, application to labor, high moral and intel- 
lectual culture,—such are the examples which must be set 
before the eyes of the people. Those who sell the net pro- 
duce of the country ought to use their surplus not to refine 
their pleasures, not to follow the gratifications of pride, but 
upon work of general utility and for the well being of their 
fellows. What MM. Dollfus, at Mulbouse, and M. Siegfried, 
at Havre, have done shows us the way in which a beginning 
must be made. I will allow myself to cite one other example, 
well known in Belgium and which deserves to be equally 
well known to the foreigner. It is possible to see how much 
good the initiative of a single man can effect. In 1866, M. Lau- 
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rent, professor of law in the university of Gand, conceived the 
idea of introducing into the primary schools of that city sav- 
ings for the children. He went from school to school explain- 
ing to the masters and to the scholars the economic advantages, 
and especially the moral benefits of savings. Enticed by this 
sympathetic word and convinced, the children, sou by sou, 
brought their little savings to the master, who took for them a 
deposit book from the savings bank when they had collected a 
franc. Five years after, in 1871, among 10,671 pupils the num- 
ber of deposit books was above 8,000, and since then the pro- 
portion has still increased. 

This may be the germ of a transformation in the social sys- 
tem. Let the workman come to possess capital and he is at 
once converted to ideas of order; he becomes the enemy of all 
revolution which would take from him his hard-acquired sav- 
ings. But how to attain this result? By teaching saving in 
childhood in order that it may become a habit. Later when 
the bent of dissipation has been taken, better counsels are fruit- 
less. Capital created by the workingman is the only capital 
that he knows how to save. It is in vain to make advances to 
workingmen, as Lassalle demanded or as the Emperor of Ger- 
many has done under the inspiration of M. de Bismarck ; they 
will soon dissipate it because the aptitude for putting it to good 
use is wanting. The workingmen’s societies, to which in 1848 
the government made advances, were not slow in succumbing. 
Those only have maintained themselves, which like the Pio- 
neers of Rochdale, have created their capital by dint of system 
and economy. Academic savings, as one may see in the reports 
of M. de Melarce, have been introduced into different countries, 
notably into France, in many of the cities, and if it may be 
allowed to generalize, the benefits which will result are incal- 
culable. What most grieves when one considers the condi- 
tion of the working classes, is not so much the insufficiency of 
their wage as the bad use they too often make of it. A rise in 
the remuneration of labor ordinarily tends only to increase the 
outlay at the cabaret, and thus to degrade the workman. It is 
in vain that you preach economy to grown men. It is a virtue 
of habit, and it is in childhood that it must be inculcated. 

By the initiative of M. Laurent there have also been estab- 
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lished at Gand societies of workingmen, where the laborers in 
factories can gather to hear debates, to practice gymnastics, to 
sing songs, to play comedy, to read journals and books.* 
Soon he organized on the same plan four societies of working- 
women from the factories in different quarters of the city, where 
the young women find the same means of intellectual and 
moral culture. One can see in M. Laurent’s book, so touching 
and instructive, Les Sociétés ouvrieres de Gand, the details of 
what has been accomplished in these associations of working- 
women, and the happy effects which they have produced. It is 
truly a work of Christian economy, as MM. Stécker and Todt 
recommend it. 

Without doubt many other articles of the programme of the 
evangelical-social party raise serious objections. But the gen- 
eral spirit is excellent. One cannot too often recall to the 
directing classes and even to the ministers of religion the duties 
of enlightened and practical charity imposed upon them by the 
position which they occupy. It is equally true that the action 
of the doctrine of Jesus in the world is not spent. Its enemies 
repeat that we can again see how religions die. I do not believe 
it. Dogma will occupy less of place, but moral and juridical 
influence will be increased. The faith of the “evangelical 
socialists” can be summed up in the words of Emanuel Fichte : 
“Christianity still carries in its bosom a power of renovation 
which is unsuspected. Up to the present, it has acted only 
upon individuals, and indirectly through these upon the state. 
But he who can appreciate its intimate action, whether as 
believer, or as independent thinker, will admit this, that it will 
become one day the.internal and organizing force of society, 
and then it will reveal itself to the world in all the depth of its 
conceptions and in all the richness of its blessings.” 

* These societies have need of a building. M. Laurent has obtained for the 
work of academic savings the Guinard prize of 10,000 francs “ set aside to reward 
the work or invention best adapted to ameliorate the material or moral condition 
of the working class.” He gave this sum to aid in erecting a building and he has 
added to it the product of his rights as author of his great treatise on the civil 


law. An indefatigable intellectual workman, he gives to his brothers in manual 
labor the fruit of his semi-secular toil. 
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Articte IIL.—MODERN EDUCATION: ITS OPPORTU- 
NITIES AND ITS PERILS. 


THE theme of the present essay is Modern Education in the 
three aspects of Research, Haposition, and Examination—or the 
Modern Instructor as a Student, a Teacher, and an Examiner 
of the work of his pupils. 

The writer proposes to speak freely of the opportunities which 
pertain to each of these functions and of the special perils of 
each, in order that he may show how they should be combined 
in the ideal teacher and the perfect system of instruction. 
The range of his discussion will extend from the Kindergarten 
to the University, and consequently many of the thoughts which 
will be presented must be somewhat general in form, and sup- 
pose some familiarity with the actual working of educational 
institutions and the practical exercise of the teacher’s office. 

We begin with the teacher as himself a learner, or Education 
as involving Research. It isa truism that we assert when we 
say that in order to teach one must first have learned. Clearly 
in order to impart, the giver must already have gathered for 
himself. <A little reflection or a very little practice, will also 
convince the most sceptical that the teacher needs not only to 
learn what he desires to impart, but also how he may communi- 
cate it with the best success. Research in Education covers 
both these points. In regard to each, some important questions 
suggest themselves. The first is, how much ought the teacher 
to know in order to the highest success ? 

No one will question that the teacher should know something 
more than his pupil. Exactly how much it is not always easy 
to decide. Some contend that this something need be very 
little; indeed that it is better that the teacher in both the uni- 
versity and the primary school should be only a step or two in 
advance of his pupil. The opposite doctrine now prevails and 
in general should be accepted as true, viz., that the more a 
teacher knows and has thought upon any subject, the more 
successfully will he communicate to one who has learned and 
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reflected less than himself. It is conceivable, and now and then 
it is realized in fact, that even the rudiments of a science, a lan- 
guage, or an art may be taught with greater skill and effect by 
one who is most at home in their remotest applications, if every- 
thing else is equal. Those who contend that this should always 
happen, reason thus: The retailer of common-places which he 
does not comprehend, cannot teach with that authority which 
only comes from rational conviction. Genuine authority rests 
only on well-grounded opinions, and is derived from the facts 
and reasons to which the teacher appeals. A master in his art 
does indeed often withhold his reasons, but he none the less 
really follows a hidden logic which manifests itself in the lucid 
order of his statements, each of which prepares the way for its 
successor, and all together justify conviction. 

Again it is urged: Teaching itself is an art, a consummate art, 
which like every other art should blossom out from science as 
the flower from the root. For this reason the master of a sci- 
ence should best understand how to teach it with success. He 
alone can build up the edifice of knowledge from its foundations, 
so that it shall rise like an exhalation in fair proportions, and 
sometimes even to the sound of music before the instructed 
intellects and the delighted hearts of his pupils. 

From these data the conclusion is confidently drawn by many 
that only the consummate philosopher is fit to teach the ele- 
ments of knowledge to infant minds, and that education even 
in the nursery and the kindergarten has much to learn from 
scientific theories of teaching and training. 

Both these conclusions are often dissipated by the stern ordeal 
of experiment. The consummate philosopher does not always 
prove to be the most successful defender and expounder even 
of his own discoveries. The clearest and most logical thinkers 
are by no means uniformly the best teachers. Way this should 
be, we have not far to seek. The accomplished philosopher is 
liable to measure the capacities of his pupil by hisown. He 
is of all men the most incapable of anticipating the fickleness 
of his attention, the feebleness of his memory, and the narrow- 
ness of his intelligence. Perhaps his pupil may be slow to 
apprehend because the facts are unfamiliar or his powers of 
attention are unformed. To the teacher these facts are as com- 
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mon as the faces of the household circle and he cites them or 
refers to them with the most tantalizing familiarity, while to the 
pupil they are like the strange faces in a bewildering crowd. 
What is true of the facts, is stil] more eminently true of their 
import and significance, of what they reveal to the intelligence 
that judges and reasons, that interprets, foretells, and invents. 
When the master moves at his slowest pace in finding similari- 
ties and suggesting analogies, the pupil must often run, and 
pant to keep abreast with what to himself, are deliberate and 
often tedious paces. When the instructor makes the simplest 
and most obvious transitions of thought, to his pupil he appears 
to take flying leaps over chasms deep and wide, into which his 
companion falls in helpless discouragement. Most noticeable 
and disheartening of all, the philosopher too often begins with 
the remote and general which he fails to justify and illustrate 
by the familiar and the individual. He forgets that the learner 
must invariably move from the individual to the general, from 
facts to principles, from examples to truths, that is, he must 
first be guided from starting-post to goal, before he can return 
from goal to starting-post. 

We grant that the philosopher is in no sense disqualified for 
success as a teacher, simply because he is a philosopher. We 
even contend that ideally he alone is competent to teach, 
because he alone should understand principles and have the 
skill to apply them. But we cannot overlook nor deny the 
fact that he is often eminently unsuccessful, because he fails to 
distinguish the order of reflection upon knowledge when it has 
once been gained, and the order of imparting information to 
those ignorant, or of exciting thought in one who has never re- 
flected. Failures of this sort are by no means confined to teach- 
ers by profession. They are observed in lawyers and preachers, 
in essayists and critics, in conversation and harangues, among 
those trained in the schools and those schooled only by life. 
While of all these classes it remains forever true that the man 
who would control the thinking of others must first have 
mastered his own, it is by no means uniformly true that the 
man who has mastered his own thinking is the most successful 
in helping his fellow-men to acquire or to think. 

These remarks may explain and justify the statement that 
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one of the great perils of our modern education is, that in aim- 
ing to be too scientific in form it often fails to be scientific in 
fact. Many of our elementary text booksare striking examples 
of this truth. We observe, now and then, the attempt to teach 
the alphabet after what is called a truly scientific method. The 
learner is the simple child of nature, who finds it hard enough 
at first to connect a sight with a sound and whose uncertain 
attention can only be caught by some rhythmical euphony 
of syllables or some pleasing alliteration. This passive and 
helpless being is at first confronted with some profoundly 
scientific tabular arrangement of mutes and liquids, or bidden 
to observe and note the similarities of form or sound between 
the individual letters which he has scarcely learned to recognize 
or name. Or if no absurdity so gross as this has as yet been 
attempted in the name of scientific teaching, not greatly less 
absurd are the devices by which the paradigms of noun and 
verb are built up on scientific principles for beginners in many 
of our best grammars of Greek and Latin, and the syntax of 
the sentence is expounded after some metaphysical theory. 
It cannot be denied that to many pupils, the mysteries of 
parsing our sweet English tongue seem at first as awful and 
recondite as those mysteries of old to which novitiates were 
introduced through tedious preparations of suspense and terror, 
to be confronted at last with disclosures as empty and dis- 
appointing. 

From failures of the kind alluded to arising from the misap- 
plication of a truly scientific method, and from other infirmities 
which are often incident to scientific genius, the inference has been 
reached by many and urged with great warmth that the work 
of teaching ought not to be committed to philosophers either 
in the highest or the lowest schools. It is even urged that in 
the higher institutions, the most gifted men should be assigned 
to the special service of scientific investigation and research, 
and be excused from any considerable service in instruction. 
The ideal university it is contended by many is prominently a 
school for investigation and research in which the teachers 
should occupy a place altogether subordinate to the men of 
research. Even in schools and colleges specially set apart 
for teaching, it is proposed to reserve the most gifted and 
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eminent for the service of the most advanced and the most 
brilliant pupils, and to commit the less gifted and the less 
advanced to the hands of apprentices in teaching and instructors 
by routine. Under this arrangement it is urged, the most 
gifted can be spared much annoying drudgery and be employed 
for nobler results, while the work of practical education will be 
more effectively prosecuted by a class of men who are capable 
of practicing education as a handicraft with the best success, 
having neither too much nor too little science to injure them 
as instructors. I need not say that this presents the subject of 
education as research in a special aspect, and proposes a divis- 
ion of departments, by assigning a special class of men to a 
special function. 

We do not object to endowments for the sake of research 
in institutions especially founded for such a service; as obser- 
vatories, museums, bureaux of single departments of science, 
libraries, and societies of literature. Every institution of this 
kind has its own raison d’étre. Many, if not all of these are 
forward to select for their service men who like Agassiz or 
Henry have already won their reputation as teachers in some 
school of science or letters, or have shown themselves to be as 
eminent in administration as in thought. 

But for a University whose function is to educate, nothing 
could be more unfortunate than the endowment of chairs for 
research alone, with limited obligations to give instruction. 
Experience is certainly against this theory. The fitful and in 
general the scanty productiveness of the Life Fellowships in 
the English Universities is strikingly contrasted with the 
astonishing scientific activity of multitudes of poorly paid 
German professors. These ample foundations for research 
which have been provided for centuries in England have in the 
comparison been a constant dishonor and disappointment when 
measured by the wealth and other facilities which they represent. 
The recent revival of scientific activity among the Fellows at 
Oxford and Cambridge has been largely stimulated if not 
almost recreated by influences from without, notably from 
Germany, and by an active and unceasing demand for more 
varied and profound instruction in the new learning and 
science, within and without the university halls. The ardor of 
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pupils eager to learn which has been aroused by the erudition, 
speculation, and science, that are everywhere fermenting in the 
thinking world has passed from the reading-class to the tutor, 
and from the common-room to the study. It has awakened many 
of the sleepy Dons to the necessity of research if they would face 
their pupils with comfort and answer their many new and puz- 
zling questions. The testimony of Professors Tyndall and Hux- 
ley, who are alike eminent as investigators and expounders of 
science is emphatic in support of the opinion that science itself 
will gain more in the quality of its work of research and in the 
value of its results, by a close and active contact with living 
pupils than it need lose by the distraction of the attention or the 
lowering of the enthusiasm of its devotees. The examples of 
Professors Agassiz and Henry are decisive to the conclusion, 
that men born with a genius for discovery, and impelled by an 
irresistible passion for research, are capable of equal delight 
and eminent success in the work of instruction. 

Did our time allow, we might urge an argument from the 
interests of science itself, especially in view of the exposures 
which grow out of its intense and varied activities at the pres- 
ent time, and its splendid and sometimes intoxicating achieve- 
ments. The field of research is now so vast, that it must be 
divided and sub-divided into microscopic departments, and 
consequently its vision is in danger of being shortened and 
narrowed, The demands of each of these departments cannot 
easily be set aside. The enthusiasms are so absorbing that they 
will not be denied. Hence the danger that the man of research 
who is nothing else, will give himself to a single department of 
thought, and have neither eyes nor ears nor thought for the 
facts and truths which lie beyond his horizon. It is well for 
science itself, when one of its devotees is inclined to shut 
himself up in the narrow cave of his own studies, and now and 
then perhaps to pay unlawful honors to the idols which are 
hidden there, that he should be forced to bring his theories 
into the light of common day by attempting to teach them to 
others. Many an extravagant hypothesis might have been 
nipped in the bud had its romantic originator been forced to 
state and defend it before the scrutinizing judgment of a class- 
room of not over-reverential youth. The philosophic conceit 
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that is born of isolation, or the adulation of a mutual admira- 
tion clique of associated scientists or littérateurs, cannot easily 
survive a test so trying, as the attempt to state and defend 
before a quick-witted class, some half-fledged theory of philo- 
sophical romance. We dishonor neither the eminent abilities 
nor the actual services of either Mr. Darwin or Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, when we express the opinion that they would have 
rendered far more valuable services to science had their activities 
in research been arrested by constant challengings from slow- 
minded and critical pupils. Whatever may have been true in 
the past, it is certain for the future that science must fail of a 
healthy life unless its devotees maintain a close and constant 
sympathy with the intellectual life of the on-coming generation, 
as represented in our higher schools. We conclude then that 
so far as education is concerned with research, it cannot be 
too scientific, provided the attention of the teacher is wisely 
distributed between the matter taught and the method of 
imparting it. Herein lies the promise and the opportunity of 
our modern education. Its peril is found in the danger of 
mistaking the scientific in form for the scientific in fact. The 
danger is almost equal of overlooking the laws under which 
the young can be developed to scientific growth, and of the 
withdrawal of men of scientific genius from the work of 
teaching. 

We have already anticipated our second topic and passed 
from Research to Hxposition or Instruction. That this is the 
most important element of the theme will be generally accepted. 
In the old times the living teacher was indispensable. As long 
as printed books were unknown or rare and costly, the pupils 
of successive generations literally sat at the feet of their teach- 
ers and recorded the words that fell from their lips upon their 
rude tablets or their faithful memory. In modern times the 
variety of books and illustrations has made the occasion less 
imperative for a teacher’s services. But even now the living 
teacher is always preferred and often required, and for the fol- 
lowing reasons: : 

1. He is needed to instruct the student as to the knowledge 
or truth which is accepted and established. We cannot escape 
the fact nor the necessity that teaching must at least begin with 
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authority on the one side, and with confidence on the other. 
Whatever the matter taught may be, whether it be history or 
science, whether it be received on testimony or confirmed by 
experiment and reasoning, the teacher must first deliver to the 
pupil what he himself accepts as true. Even if the truth be 
self-evident, it is none the less necessary that he should dis- 
tinctly declare to the pupil what he will certainly find when he 
looks for himself. Whether what is deciared to be true is 
uttered in the words of the instructor, or whether he puts a 
text book into bis pupil’s hands, it is all the same. It is the 
order of nature that the teacher should begin his work with 
that dictation which exacts confidence. One generation com- 
eth and another goeth, and the generation that goes takes the 
torch which has been its own light and which it had received 
from the one already gone and transmits it to the next. In 
former times when everything taught was unquestioned, the 
duty of the teacher was simple. He needed only to repeat what 
the church or the philosopher affirmed and his task was achieved. 
But who in these times shall say what is fixed or received? 
Or who shall venture to predict what will continue to be estab- 
lished in the next generation? Now that everything is ques- 
tioned, even whether the teacher or pupils belong to the same 
species or acknowledge the same intellectual laws, or have a 
real or permanent existence, the trials of teachers and pupils 
are manifold. When mathematical axioms are questioned, 
and the possible emergence of new relations of space and num- 
ber is allowed by high mathematical authority, it would seem 
that neither personal convictions nor self-evident truths can be 
the ground of authoritative declarations. What one teacher 
declares to be a theory universally accepted, is denounced by 
another as a romantic dream, or at best, as a passable working 
hypothesis. What is regarded by one asa verified experiment, 
is rejected by another with passionate positiveness. The very 
ardent and hopeful instructor is tempted to anticipate as true 
some paradox which he thinks the next sixty years may possi- 
bly discover to be true, in order that he may be abreast with 
the advancing wave of science. Because progress is certain, 
not a few teach that everything which is received should be 
questioned. The perils to instruction from these influences 
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are serious and manifold. Even in pure science, instruction 
lacks positiveness, sharpness, and logical coherence, which are 
ill-snpplied by speculation, conjecture, and romancing. 

Much more serious are the perils and difficulties which are 
encountered when the subject-matter concerns, directly or 
remotely, the interests or the duties of men, or their hereditary 
faiths and historic traditions. If the conclusions of science or 
the discoveries of criticism seem to disturb the sacredness of 
duty, the authority of law, the permanence of property, the 
purity of the family, the holiness of worship, and the steadfast- 
ness of faith, the conflict is perplexing to every conscientious 
and truth-loving teacher. Now and then he asks with earnest 
solicitude, what can I, what dare I teach as true, or assert with 
the authority of personal convictions? The question is still 
more perplexing when the teacher represents the State, and the 
inquiry is no longer what the instructor may propound as his 
individual belief, but what he may declare on the authority of 
the commonwealth, to be true in history, in science, and ethics, 
consistently with the freedom of individual convictions, or with- 
out violence to religious traditions. From these perils the 
modern teacher can find no deliverance, nor can the modern 
State, except by a more positive recognition of the practical, 
or what is sometimes called the sentimental side of scientific 
theories, as a guide to conviction, and a limit to license of spec- 
ulation, than is allowed in many circles. 

This subject has recently forced itself upon the attention of 
scientists of high authority in German university life, in an 
active controversy between Professors Virchow and Heckel. 
The threatened application of what are conceived to be purely 
Scientific Theories of Psychology and Paleontology, of Psy- 
chology and Ethics, of Jurisprudence and Politics to the denial 
or destruction of all that is most valuable in modern civiliza- 
tion, has distinctly raised the question in scientific circles, 
when and in what sense can a speculative theory which is capa- 
ble of a hazardous application, be said to be established in 
such a sense as to be taught by the authority of the Professor 
of Science, under the protection of the State? In this country 
we are happily exempt from the necessity of meeting this ques- 
tion in respect to university education, by the circumstance 
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that the State undertakes to administer this education only to 
a limited extent. It remains to be seen whether it will not 
seriously interfere with the administration of any education by 
the commonwealth, except that which is strictly elementary 
and secular, and whether, even within this sphere, the neces- 
sity of teaching with authority will not always create serious 
difficulty. Notwithstanding, whatever may be its speculative 
or practical difficulties, the principle remains unshaken, that 
the living teacher, to teach with effect, must teach with 
authority. 

2. The living teacher is needed to impart the truth as it is 
shaped and colored by his own individuality. Every man who 
would teach his fellow-man, must meet him as a person, and it 
is through his personality that he can impart what he has to 
give. Even in setting forth the most abstract truth he cannot 
lay aside his individual methods of conceiving and presenting 
it. This must be approached from his own point of view and 
be arranged in an order peculiar to himself. It must be made 
fresh and living by illustrations drawn from his personal life, 
and be warmed by the fervor and sympathy which spring from 
his own heart. Even the palest abstractions are colored by 
the prismatic refractions that are ready to break from the driest 
light of the severest mathematician. The most hard-hearted of 
metaphysicians will now and then relent into those human 
sympathies which will draw his pupils towards himself. We 
can never overlook the fact that teaching must always be a 
personal activity, and that herein lies the explanation of its 
usefulness and its power. 

At the same time we cannot overlook another fact as patent, 
viz: that modern teaching with all its peculiar and undeniable 
excellencies, has done much to weaken or to eliminate the per- 
sonal element, and tends strongly to proceed further in this 
direction. Not a few theorists contend that such a result is 
greatly to be desired. Their ideal will be realized when the 
learners of the alphabet are ticketed and numbered like con- 
victs, and gathered in groups, each of exactly half a score, 
around a teacher whose tones are drilled to the monotony of a 
hand-organ. They will then proceed to other like teachers to 
learn the mysteries of reading and spelling, by methods equally 
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mechanical. An admirable example of one of these model 
schools for young children is furnished in the arrangements for 
sheltering and feeding chickens who have been hatched by 
artificial warmth, and, are now as we are told, crammed by 
machinery, spite of all resistance, with more food than they 
would seek, and indeed none of which they seek for. From 
the lower schools the pupils are to be marched and counter- 
marched around and up the Hill of Science in the same pre- 
scribed pathways, and when they are supposed to have reached 
the summit, they are to be greeted and dismissed with a shout 
of triumph and congratulation, which shall have been learned 
and pitched by rule. 

The same doctrinaires are especially desirous to set the teach- 
ers in the college and the university at the farthest remove 
from his pupils, on the theory that he will thus be able to teach 
as an impersonal and impartial oracle of science, and be deliv- 
ered as far as possible from the distracting influence of human 
sympathies. 

Not infrequently Nature is too strong for these theories and 
shows herself eminently rebellious. And so it happens that 
the lecturer in one of these model colleges emphasizes his indi- 
viduality by startling novelties, by sensational paradoxes, or 
extravagant rhetoric. Instead of the simple-hearted teacher 
trained by nature to be strong in his own convictions, simple 
in his tastes and rhetoric, unique in his individuality even to 
his foibles, we have the scientific or literary demagogue who 
brings down the house by his headlong and audacious specula- 
tions, or draws a crowd by showy and sensational rhetoric or 
by romantic if not atheistic theories of Nature and Society. 

3. Most of all is the living teacher required that he may 
adapt his instructions to the individual capacities and temper 
of his pupils. The ideal conception of the teacher not only 
requires that he be a man who teaches what he believes 
and knows, after the manner in which he has learned or 
holds it, but preéminently that he should study the capacity 
of each pupil to receive what he can give, and adapt it to 
his individual genius and temper. For this reason chiefly in 
the higher strata of life on the Continent the private tutor has 
been thought essential to a consummate education, even where 
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he is supplemented by the class-drill of the Gymnasium and the 
freer stimulus of the University. In England a careful private 
and family tuition precedes the struggles of the stormy athletic 
public school into which so many of the sons of the wealthy 
and the nobly born are let loose to gain by rough encounter 
and patient toil, the sturdy virtues of intellect and char- 
acter. But even the public school and the university in their 
theory and best practice continue to be largely dependent upon 
the individual guidance of the private tutor. In Scotland the 
university teacher is largely a lecturer, under whom the early 
admitted and often the unguided boy must do the best that he 
can in appropriating to himself the wisdom which is scattered 
broadcast. Nothing saves this system from being an utter fail- 
ure except the strong individuality of the Scottish character, 
and its loyal and sturdy fidelity to the traditions of the house- 
hold and the parish teacher. In Germany the gymnasium pro- 
vides for the liveliest intercourse between the teacher and his 
pupil by the active and searching questionings of the class-room 
in which the individuality of every pupil cannot fail to be 
revealed and provided for. This is one of the most effectual 
securities against the liberty of that irresponsible selection and 
attendance that is subsequently allowed to the university life. 

That the tendencies of modern education set strongly 
towards overlooking the individual in the class, will be ques- 
tioned by few. The influences which tempt the teacher to 
sacrifice his own individuality to the behests of what he calls 
science and method, lead him more remorselessly to sacrifice to 
the spirit of a system, or to his own private convenience, the 
individual aptitudes and capacities of his pupils. 

How this tendency is still further manifested and should be 
resisted may be considered more advantageously under the next 
topic, the third office of the teacher, viz: The Examination 
of the work of his pupil. Under this title we include every 
form or method in which the pupil can be required to repro- 
duce what he has learned, whether it be more than once ina 
day or only once in a term or a year, whether with the sharp 
conciseness of an oral reply to a question or the fullness of 
spoken discourse or the deliberateness of a written disquisition. 

That examinations or their equivalents are indispensable to 
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enable the teacher to adapt his teachings to the capacity of his 
pupils, is too obvious to need any enforcement. That the pupil 
needs to acquire under the stimulus that comes from knowing 
that he must retain what he receives and reproduce it when 
called for, is self-evident. That these examinations should be 
frequent, and varied in form and thoroughness, ought to be 
equally obvious. That the teacher is at liberty to make a rec- 
ord of his pupils’ performances if he can do this without hin- 
dering his own freedom in teaching is self-evident. This is 
the explanation as it is also the history of the so-called recita- 
tion, a word peculiar to this country, in this special sense. 
The exercise itself is the natural if not the necessary outgrowth 
from the original and the best method of teaching, i. e., by 
conversation ; as when Socrates first caught and cornered and 
then alternately fascinated and tantalized any young man on 
whom he fixed his eye in the streets or market places of Athens, 
or when Plato in asking or answering his own questions soared 
into those flights of mythological wisdom which his auditors 
could not and would not restrain, or as when Aristotle sub- 
jected the pupils with whom he walked up and down to a 
sharp fire of cross-questioning. When books were rare, and 
writing was not easy, the teacher could not fail thus to elicit 
by questions from the learner how far the latter understood 
and remembered what he had said. This would involve a full 
repetition of the preceding exercise. The next step was for the 
teacher to give to his pupils a synopsis in writing of his own 
heads of thought to aid him in the recall and the review. This 
synopsis was a text book, or book of texts from which he had 
discoursed, which thence afterwards came to mean the princi- 
ples of a science arranged by the teacher and which the pupil 
was required to study and expound. Whatever be the form 
or the appliances of the examination, its theory is the same, and 
that is that the learner is bound to make what he has heard or 
read so far his own that he can explain or reproduce it in his 
own language and after his own method. 

It is one of the improvements of modern education that it 
lays a greater stress than formerly upon every species of exam- 
ination. The forms have been varied, their severity has 
been increased, and greater importance has been attached to 
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them as tests of scholarship and as avenues to offices, honors, 
and salaries. Much good has come of all this but the good has 
not been without alloy. 

The first abuse which we notice is the tendency and desire 
to sink the teacher in the examiner. The teacher gives the 
pupil his text book or lecture, refers him to the appliances at 
command and bids him prepare himself for the searching inqui- 
sition at the appointed hour. This procedure becomes an 
abuse, when the teacher who should be his friendly assistant 
and guide assumes the place of a suspicious antagonist who 
watches his victim with a distrustful eye, springs upon him 
some unexpected question in order to test his absolute thor- 
oughness, or poses him with some single inquiry or problem 
which he knows wil] baffle all except the leader of the class. 
Or it may be he insists on some astonishing feat of memory, to 
which only now and then a pupil can possibly be equal. Hav- 
ing heard the answers or received the papers, he assigns the 
following task or dictates a lecture and dismisses his class 
for the next examination. This is called academic drill, intel- 
lectual gymnastics, impartial because impersonal teaching, 
whereas it is scarcely teaching at all. Or at best the half and 
the smaller half of the work is done which pertains to the 
teacher’s office. 

Another abuse is the substitution of occasional and infre- 
quent examinations, usually written, for those which are stated 
and frequent. For pupils who are mature and self-controlled, 
these formal written repetitions render an admirable service. 
Even for younger pupils if constant oral recitations are also 
required, nothing can possibly be more serviceable than an 
occasional task of this sort, to test and methodize and fix their 
acquisitions. It summons and constrains the student to fix his 
knowledge as he acquires it, to methodize and make it his own, 
so that he can restate it after his own ways of thinking, and to 
attach it by living relations to what he already knows, and 
thus recast it into a compacted system. It is true these advan- 
tages cannot be realized at once, and for this reason I would 
urge that these formal and systematic written reviews should 
be gradually required of young pupils. Their earliest attempts 
must of necessity be awkward and imperfect. The mastery of 
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one’s acquisitions so as to recall them at the word of command, 
comes more slowly than unsympathizing examiners imagine, 
and the power successfully to put what one knows upon paper 
is at first a left-handed effort. But the advantage is important 
and the gains are certain. On the other hand, to make these 
examinations the substitute for the frequent and familiar exhi- 
bitions of the pupil’s power and attainments to the scrutiny of 
the teacher, with the opportunity which it brings to the teacher 
to meet his weakness or strength with help and sympathy, is to 
limit the teacher’s usefulness more than half, and to test the 
imperfect work of growing boys by trials that are suitable only 
for full-grown men. But this substitution of occasional writ- 
ten examinations for those which are frequent and oral, cannot 
be justified by the reason nor the palliation that it alleviates 
the labors of the teacher. The profession involves labor, and 
that labor is the work of teaching and training, and not of 
acquisition. It is not essential that the educator should be suc- 
cessful in study or research, except so far as study and research 
are the conditions of success in stimulating and enriching the 
minds of others. Nor should it be his aim to be known as a 
sharp critic or an acute and merciless examiner, except so far 
as his acuteness and rigor further the great end of his profes- 
sion. For this end no labor should be spared. To the promo- 
tion of this every needed sacrifice should be made. Nor should 
it be urged that to examine in this way prevents him from 
being moved by appeals to his personal sympathy. The office 
of a teacher should foster rather than repress an active personal 
interest in his pupils. It requires that he should interpret indi- 
vidual capacity and attainments by trivial indications, and that 
he be ready to give friendly aid and counsel to those whose 
work he condemns. A still more serious objection to an 
excessive reliance on infrequent examinations, whether oral or 
written, is that they tempt to the neglect of constant work, and 
weaken the sense of daily responsibility, that they minister to 
those flattering promises which transfer the impending task of 
to-day to the ever-receding to-morrow, and thus foster the habit 
of cramming. For these reasons we cannot doubt that when- 
ever the chief interest of school or college life is concentrated 
upon the monthly or even the fortnightly examination, the 
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labors of the ordinary student will become fitful and his habits 
of steady and honest work will be weakened. 

As for those well-meant, self-constituted Boards of Examin- 
ation, which take out roving commissions to examine and give 
testimonials to whom they may concern, it were better to say 
nothing than to say anything amiss. That such examinations 
may be useful now and then, in stimulating to continued 
courses of study, cannot be doubted. That the certificates 
given may here and there be of service to their recipients and 
introduce them to situations of usefulness and honor, we may 
readily believe, without being required to esteem either the 
examination or the certificate as of any considerable import- 
ance in our permanent educational arrangements. 

In England, with the commanding position accorded to the 
great universities, and the limited opportunities for systematic 
female education, and the great significance of definite and hon- 
est attainments in certain departments of knowledge, the local 
examinations inaugurated by the universities have met a tem- 
porary exigency, such as was incident to a condition of transi- 
tion, and have helped many deserving persons to places of 
trust. In this country, in which testimonials are easily 
obtained, both those that are and those that are not deserving 
of confidence, the work of any single examining bureau must 
be limited in its influence, and ought to be modest in its pre- 
tensions. For the reasons already given, examinations sepa- 
rate from instruction must often be uncertain and capricious. 
They cannot take the place of institutions for personal instruc- 
tion. It is questionable whether it is wise that they should 
usurp any of their prerogatives. The higher Institutions have 
a sphere sufficiently wide and inviting if they aspire to train a 
host of teachers who shall bring to the schools of the country 
well-trained and well-provided minds and a fervent and patient 
zeal. And what should such teachers aim to be? We reply. 

Such teachers should combine in harmonious and just propor- 
tions, the three prime characteristics which we have considered. 
They must be students, that they may know what to impart. 
What they learn, they must know in scientific relations to give 
order and confidence to their teachings, and to enable them to 
understand the science of teaching successfully. Most of all, 
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should they be aware that a scientific knowledge of the subject 
taught is one thing, and the scientific knowledge of the way to 
teach is another. 

They should be instructors, not passive conduits or inactive 
vehicles of communication, but thinxing and living agents, 
who have made their knowledge their individual possession, 
and so are fitted to adapt it to the individual capacities of their 
pupils as also to give to their knowledge the coloring and 
warmth of their individual enthusiasm and sympathy. 

They should also be examiners who constantly scrutinize and 
test the acquisitions and achievements of their pupils, that they 
may stimulate and aid them most wisely and efficiently. A 
teacher who combines in himself these characteristics in any 
just or even reasonable proportion cannot but bring into activity 
a strong personal enthusiasm. His studies, his teachings and 
his examinations must be animated and characterized by an 
intense personal life. 

Modern education has made immense progress in its meth- 
ods and appliances. There is no limit to the faith of our citi- 
zens in the power of education for good nor to their sensibility 
as to their duty to provide for it, nor to their zeal and generos- 
ity in contributing their wealth to its service. Our chief danger 
lies in the substitution uf methods and machinery in the place 
of living men who shall have first mastered their science, next 
themselves, and have in this way learned how to master the 
minds and win the hearts of the successive generations of 
pupils, who all their life time cannot fail to hold them in love 
and honor. 

The opportunities of modern education are found in the high 
estimate in which it is held, in the unbounded confidence of 
the community, in its promises and power, and in the magnifi- 
cent liberality with which its endowments and appliances are 
furnished. The perils to which it is exposed proceed from an 
excessive faith in method and machinery, and in what is called 
the science of teaching, to the neglect and dishonor of that 
skill which can give teaching efficiency and success. This 
confidence reaches its climax of absurdity when it rests in the 
assurance that teaching can itself be taught by rules and sys- 
tems, and its divine art can be transmitted by formule and 
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charts, by authoritative prescriptions and methods, and what- 
ever else tends to deaden the individual sense of responsibility 
and to weaken the inspiration and energy of individual enthusi- 
asm. Itis pertinently said by a recent English writer, Professor 
Bonamy Price :* “This is the greatest work in education, the 
development of one human being by another. Books written by 
great men are great things; but the living man himself is still 
greater. It is to the imperfect apprehension of this truth that 
the defective results of English schools are mainly to be attrib- 
uted. The public feeling of this country does not recognize 
the extreme value of the specific gift of teaching (even though 
it was so conspicuously illustrated by the life of Dr. Arnold). 

And in what does the gift of teaching consist ?—assur- 
edly not in the possession of a large body of solid learning ; 
that is the smallest and least important qualification for edu- 
cating youth. It consists infinitely more in the power of sym- 
pathy, the ability to place oneself in the exact position of the 
learner, to see things as he sees them, to feel the difficulties 
exactly as he feels them, to be able to present the solution pre- 
cisely in the form which will open the understanding of the 
pupil and enable him in gathering the new piece of knowledge 
to comprehend its nature and value. . . . This isa work 
of sympathy and love, of a genuine delight in the pleasure of 
teaching, a delight which finds its gratification in perceiving 
that the pupil has taken in and truly apprehends the knowl- 
edge that was set before him. That good writers move the 
thoughts and opinions of many generations is a simple truism. 

Is it too much to say that a great teacher or rather a 
mass of great teachers, may still more profoundly direct and 
shape minds at ages when docility and impressionableness are 
the seed bed supplied by nature. Have an Abelard and an 
Arnold told little upon mankind ?” 

To this able testimony to the truth of the opinions which I 
have endeavored to set forth, I would beg leave to add in conclu- 
sion: T'wo earlier names than either Abelard or Arnold occur 
to us of teachers who have at once illustrated the art of educa- 
tion in its noblest exemplifications and have forever consecra- 
ted it by the tenderest associations. The one was Socrates; the 


* Contemporary Review, vol. xxxiv, March, 1878. 
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other bore that name which every Christian would rather rev- 
erently think of than lightly pronounce. 

The first gave to human science its form and birth, by 
teaching individual men effectually to think. It was Socrates, 
so far as we know, who first distinctly recognized the supreme 
importance of the method by which man interprets the secrets 
of the universe and records his discoveries in what we call 
science, in the two-fold form of induction and definition. 
But he taught this method in its application to the commonest 
themes, and by adapting it to the understanding of the pupils 
to whose service he devoted his best energies. In teaching, 
Socrates never failed to condescend to the capacities of the 
most ignorant and unreflecting, while he was more than a 
match for the imposing pretentions and the inflated phraseology 
of the most cultivated. No examiner was ever more severe or 
pertinacious than Socrates in exposing the ignorance or in test- 
ing the exactness of his pupils, and yet no man was more 
kindly and patient in meeting every one on his own ground, 
or in lending a helping hand to his individual difficulties. 
Our modern education, however rapid its progress, or luxu- 
riant its growth, can never outgrow the wisdom of Socrates in 
either research, teaching, or examination. 

The Divine Teacher of faith and duty was no less a perfect 
example to our human teaching. To our research he who 
partially but confidently revealed the divine mysteries of him- 
self and his truth was eminently a model both of confidence and 
reserve. He who spake as never man spake was an example 
to our teachings of the wisest and the most varied adaptation 
under the trying tests which truth and fidelity force every faith- 
ful teacher to apply. As our just yet pitying judge, He never 
failed to manifest that sympathy which is emphatically divine. 

This wisdom, sympathy, and justice have ministered unex- 
hausted inspiration, energy, and guidance to multitudes of 
teachers in all the Christian generations, and so long as the 
greatest of teachers shall continue to control our modern edu- 
cation He will assuredly save it from its perils. 
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Articte IV.—SOME PERPLEXITIES OF THOUGHT. 


In treating of perplexities of thought, one is at no loss for 
subjects of contemplation, so many difficult problems at once 
present themselves, The existence of sin, pain, death, the 
failure of the good, the success of the bad, the unequal distribu- 
tion of fortunes, the appalling calamities which happen, the 
wanton destruction of life and property by the forces of nature, 
the premature cutting off of those who might be blessings to 
the world, are problems which have often tempted the thought 
of man, but which can never, in this life, be satisfactorily 
explained. All these subjects are worthy of the most profound 
study, and he who could shed even a little light upon them, 
would be a benefactor. We here, however, turn from these 
questions, which have been the enigmas of the ages, to consider 
a less frequently presented, perhaps, but no less mysterious 
order of phenomena. These problems, some of them at least, 
are peculiarly perplexing, because they seem to be involved 
in the very best we have in life, with the very best theories we 
are able to form in regard to it. In treating of them, we dis- 
claim any pretence of offering any complete solution; we con- 
tent ourselves, chiefly, with calling attention to them, presenting 
here and there a suggestion by way of elucidation, leaving to our 
readers, or some wiser mind, to discover a more satisfactory 
explanation. 

Our first perplexity is connected with life viewed as a disci- 
pline. It would seem, on the whole, as if this idea of life were 
the most satisfactory which could be presented. It appears to 
explain better than any other, its experiences and occurrences, 
and to connect it with a future state. If we could believe that 
life were a state of education, in which the evil within us were 
subdued, our defects supplied, and our good qualities 
strengthened, this would seem to give consistency to life, 
enable us to bear its calamities, and to wait patiently, where 
we did not understand. And it is not denied, that to many 
life proves just such an education. Their characters are 
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refined and elevated, and they, and others, can see that the 
experiences through which they have passed are just what they 
have needed. But in the case of others, it may be boldly 
affirmed that the contrary is the case. They have not had the 
discipline of which they were in need, and that through no 
special fault of their own, but because of the unfitness of the 
education they have undergone to their peculiar disposition 
and wants. To this it may be said, that persons often mistake 
their own characters, and do not know what kind of a discipline 
is best for them, and this is undoubtedly true. But there are 
cases where the profoundest reflection of the individual him- 
self, and the keenest observation of those about him, will 
affirm, not only that he has not had the discipline he needed, 
but precisely that which he did not need; and to challenge 
this conclusion, is to deny the teachings of our highest reason. 
Again, it is said that God knows what kind of an education is 
suited to us, and that what he gives us is the best. There is 
comfort in this thought. But the difficulty still remains. Our 
best judgment teaches us that our life education ought to have 
been something different from what it has been, and finding 
our reason unmistakably teaching this, we give up reasoning, 
and as a last resort say that this discipline must be right, for it 
is sent by supreme wisdom. That the education of life has, 
in some cases, a tendency to strengthen our worst, and to 
subdue our best propensities, a little inquiry will make mani- 
fest. For example, hope is a very desirable quality. But the 
natural effect of life is to undermine hope. The young are 
hopeful ; the experienced are moderate in their expectations, or 
despairing. Again, happiness is to be desired. But it is the 
young who are happy; those in mature or advanced life are 
frequently desponding. Love of men is a very noble quality. 
In early years this love glows with ardor, but almost inevitably 
life dulls this sentiment. Grand ambitions are very important 
to elevation of mind, and significance of life; but experience 
makes us more conservative in our plans, less sanguine of 
success. How life, too, starts into fearful activity our baser 
propensities. Misanthropy, scepticism, recklessness, selfishness, 
sensualism, are all the natural outgrowth of a discipline which, 
differently ordered, might have strengthened all beautiful and 
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admirable qualities. How often, by a strict logical and natural 
sequence, are the sweet waters turned into bitterness, all the 
passion and fervor which might have made the grandest attri- 
butes splendidly effective, made but to intensify the most 
elaborate and degrading wickedness! Nor is it any answer 
to say that in all these cases a wrong use has been made of 
discipline, that our best qualities ought not to have been 
subdued, or our worst strengthened. It is the thought here 
that some at least of the unfortunate results are the inevitable 
outgrowth, are involved in the very essence of the life educa- 
tion to which certain persons are subjected. You ask the old 
man why he has given up his noble ambitions for himself and 
the world, and you may not be able to detect any intellectual 
fallacy in his reply, that reason and experience have taught him 
so todo. At the same time you mourn the deplorable results, 
and in comparing his listless indifference and éredulity with 
the ingenuous enthusiasm of youth, you are tempted to ask, if 
life be a discipline, are we not often better off without it than 
with it. The education of life, too, often fails to cultivate those 
qualities which need development, while it brings into undue 
prominence qualities which ought to be suppressed. For 
example, here is a conceited, self-confident person. One would 
say that he needed humbling. Yet it is very likely he will 
never receive it. Indeed, we have again and again had occasion 
to observe how just that success in professional and business 
life which it would seem should be denied to conceited per- 
sons, comes to them as the direct result of their self-assurance. 
It will be said that the success which thus obtained is not of a 
very high kind, and in itself it is not. But mere pretence will 
often give a position, emoluments, and an influence which are 
denied the most sterling qualities without it. Conceit, too, 
is fostered, not suppressed. On the other hand, a sensitive, 
retiring person is not only not likely to have this characteristic 
superseded by a confidence which he lacks, but it is probable 
that by failure and the stern discipline of life he will have an 
already undue tendency developed to an abnormal extent. 
Here again is one of those worldly, superficial, moral, and 
religious propagandists of which the world is full. One would 
say that trouble was necessary for such a person, to deepen and 
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spiritualize the character. But the fact is, he remains the same 
bustling, earthly kind of person he always was, and the educa- 
tion of life has served to strengthen rather than to correct these 
qualities. On the contrary, some spiritual, speculative nature, 
which apparently should be toned up to a healthy interest in life, 
and some definite practical work for the world, is confirmed in 
morbid introspection and reverie. The fact is, not to multiply 
illustrations, that life is full of what our most discriminating 
thought pronounces erroneous, superfluous kinds of discipline. 
This discipline appears to be often ideally wrong, and most 
deplorable in its practical results. 

A second perplexity is found in the way in which mere mis- 
takes are followed by the most terrible consequences. A train 
plunges down an embankment, a ship runs upon a rock, a mine 
explodes. What is the occasion of this fearful destruction of 
life and property? Merely miscalculation or negligence. One 
is maimed for life, or subjected to terrible disease. Why? 
Merely from carelessness or sin ignorantly committed. <A per- 
son mistakes his calling, and a life which might have been 
happy and useful, ends in failure and wretchedness. Why? 
Merely because he, or his friends, misconceived his capacities 
and adaptabilities. It may be said that all these consequences, 
as well as those previously mentioned, are natural, and that we 
are taught, through them, the majesty of natural laws, and the 
duty of implicit obedience in every respect. This is true. But 
the mystery is, that the penalties are so tremendously dispro- 
portionate to the offence committed. Men may sometimes 
live profligate, dissipated lives, and at the end of all their 
debauchery, have strong, healthy bodies. But a little over- 
eating, a little straining of the eyes, may aggravate into 
permanent wretchedness, a tendency to dyspepsia or ocular 
sensitiveness. One person may commit the gravest sins, and 
scarcely suffer a twinge of conscience. But a trifling error or 
neglect occasions another the most acute pain. 

Another mental problem is, that so great an amount of suffer- 
ing endured in good causes results in nothing. If we can see 
that all the pain and labor we expend will be finally rewarded, 
we can well afford the outlay. And this is often the case. 
The philanthropist, the moral and religious teacher, find their 
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reward in the reforms of succeeding generations. The philoso- 
pher and poet are neglected by their own age, but inspire 
future ages. But, unfortunately, this is not always true. It is 
no certain sign, because the cause is good, and a vast amount 
of toil and sacrifice have been expended for it, that therefore it 
will succeed. The seed may be sown, but the harvest may not 
only be postponed, it may never spring up. The soil may be 
watered by tears, but may remain eternally sterile. How 
lamentably insignificant appear, often, the results of wars, 
martyrdoms, heroic devotion to some noble interest, constant, 
laborious efforts for the world’s good, compared with the suffer- 
ing endured! And who can tell how many grand plans have, 
in the past, been conceived, for a time pursued, and then pre- 
maturely abandoned, leaving no result, no fruit. It would not 
be too much of a presumption to say that history, could it be 
unfolded in its minuti#, would be found to be full of such 
fragmentary, abortive efforts. For our own lives, and those 
of the persons about us, abound in just such unrewarded toils, 
such apparently useless sacrifice. Some noble purpose for a 
time enkindles our thought and enthusiasm, for a time we 
suffer and toil for its realization, and then reluctantly abandon 
it as chimerical. And we remain in substantially the same 
condition we were before the inauguration of our scheme, with 
the loss of so much time and exertion. 

A fourth perplexity is found in the fact that our best powers 
often seem to have no prospective end, to recoil upon them- 
selves, and to be consumed of their own fires. In early life 
we are apt to comfort ourselves with the reflection that if we 
do not gain certain coveted things now, we shall in after years. 
It would appear as if the noblest qualities indicated some 
appropriate objects to center about, some appropriate field for 
theiremployment. And often it is true that persons find in 
their circumstances and conditions of life, a natural outlet for 
the exercise and development of the very best in them. But 
of others it may be said that their grandest attributes find, 
through the caprice of fortune, no sphere for their employment, 
that they seem to be, in fact, well nigh wasted. We can easily 
understand why our baser propensities should be continually 
thwarted and suppressed in their development. But why our 
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nobler qualities should fail to find opportunities for their exer- 
cise—should everlastingly circle round in our own souls, till 
they have spent their force and turned to ashes, is, indeed, a 
mystery. For example, it is no sign because a person is gifted 
with a deep affectional nature, that, therefore, he will find 
objects to satisfy that affection ; or because he has an exquisite 
susceptibility to happiness, that he will ever be placed in cir- 
cumstances where he will be happy; or because he is possessed 
of an ardent philanthropy, that he will ever find himself in a 
condition where he can, on any wide scale, exercise that phi- 
lanthropy. The fact is, that many of our finest attributes 
appear to exist for no other purpose than for certain internal, 
psychological processes. They eternally rise and fall, they 
burn and glow, bound and rebound, but the result is a desolate 
spirit, scorched, withered by consuming fires. Under happier 
auspices these attributes might have borne flowers and fruit, 
for the individual and the world. Now, they remain unused, 
unproductive. It may be said, that an excellence which 
remains secreted in the soul, and does not manifest itself, is not 
worth much; and that the common conditions of life afford a 
field for the employment of the grandest qualities. To the 
first of these objections it may be replied: is it not a fact that 
there are natures originally noble, who, through some peculiar 
combination of circumstances, are prevented from doing for 
themselves and the world what they appear to have been 
created for doing? And to the second it may be replied: this 
kind of usefulness and noble action is really something with 
which we content ourselves, because we can do no better. We 
cannot realize our grand schemes, we cannot act nobly in the 
broad arena, and so we do what we can in the by-ways. And 
this is in truth the best that can be done, and, often, admirable 
in itself. Still it remains, that our best qualities fail of accom- 
plishing what they were evidently intended to accomplish. It 
is here that a hard trial comes for our faith. It is often argued 
that the possession of grand gifts and susceptibilities points to 
a satisfaction, a completion of our present fragmentary being, 
in a future world ; and we can never surrender this argument. 
And, yet, on what a mournful, enigmatical truth is this 
reasoning founded, and how profoundly unsatisfactory are all 
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analogies based on the present life. For the truth is, failure 
and waste often result in this world from the noblest gifts, and 
the practical efficiency of our best endowments is no comple- 
ment to our dreams and ideals. 

Again, how mysterious is the truth that certain persons are 
prevented by some trifling defect from using and making ser- 
viceable great excellencies. For instance, an individual may 
have his mind filled with the loftiest schemes for the good of 
those about him, may possess great natural energy and great 
natural ability to put these schemes into execution, and yet 
may be prevented, largely, from doing so, by some physical 
infirmity, a neuralgic, or consumptive affection. An orator 
may have the noblest philanthropy, the finest discrimination of 
the wants of the people, the broadest and profoundest thoughts, 
and yet from a nervous manner, an aristocratic appearance, or 
some minor defect which arouses the prejudices of the masses, 
may fail to make upon them any impression at all commen- 
surate with his abilities. One would say that a slight assump- 
tion of superiority in the company of persons very common- 
place in mind and character, was no very grave imperfection 
on the part of a thoroughly cultivated and elevated mind. 
Yet, undoubtedly, a trifle like this often renders the finest 
culture, the loftiest principle, comparatively useless in society. 
The lack of a winning smile, or cordial manner, would seem 
no very fatal deficiency on the part of a great statesman, yet 
this may materially injure his influence, even cost him his 
position. This truth is frequently illustrated in religious and 
moral effort. There are those who have the most ardent 
interest in the highest welfare of their kind, and yet for the 
want of a little tact, their most disinterested efforts fail, or 
awaken opposition. They choose the wrong time for the 
inculcation of their religious and moral ideas, approach the 
wrong persons, use the wrong arguments. Persons with not a 
tithe, probably, of their mental or moral excellence, really 
effect greater changes in others, merely because they have more 
worldly wisdom. And it would seem as though the mere 
want of amiability should not make a person enamored with 
great moral and religious schemes, unsuccessful or obnoxious. 
Yet how frequently are we called to observe just this phe- 
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nomenon. How often are the influential, popular persons in a 
community merely persons of pleasing manners, quiescent, 
kindly disposition, possessing little grandeur of mind or pur- 
pose—while the persons of really lofty thought and most gen- 
erous intentions are misunderstood or disliked because they 
have some little mannerisms or peculiarities. Again, circum- 
stances may render wellnigh useless the most valuable qualities. 
Who can doubt that there are among women, persons of great 
political or business ability, whom the accident of sex deprives 
of the privilege of using these abilities. Uncivilized, or subject 
races, the so-called lower orders of society, in all probability, 
have in them individuals possessing much latent intellectual 
and moral excellence, whom the chance of birth forever keeps 
in obscurity. We can see, to be sure, very clearly how these 
unfortunate results spoken of, came about. But when we 
attempt to philosophize on the matter, and ask ourselves, why 
is the world so constituted, why should these trifles so interfere 
with one’s happiness and usefulness, we find ourselves involved 
in perplexity. It would seem that admirable qualities ought 
to insure success; and in general it is admitted that they do. 
But sometimes they do not; and the reason why they do not, 
is to be found in just these insignificant causes. And thus the 
world has in it many who just fail of success. A trifling excess 
here, a trifling lack there, have made miserable, unprofitable 
lives out of what should have been happy, useful ones. But 
it may be said that these defects should not be called insignifi- 
cant, since so much depends on them. Well, it is the old 
question, whether there is any difference between real and 
apparent merit. It has not been affirmed that these defects or 
qualities are wholly insignificant in themselves, but only com 
paratively so. The mystery is between their great importance 
in a prudential, and their unimportance in a rational point of 


view. 

Another mental difficulty is found in the way in which we 
attain things at last which are matters of indifference to us, 
and the capacity for enjoying which has been exhausted. It 
is not said that it is not a wise arrangement, that certain bene- 
fits come only as the result of persevering effort; nor that it 
would be always best for brilliant fortunes to befall the young 
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and inexperienced. And yet it does seem strange that what 
we cal] the “ prizes” of life, should generally become ours only 
in the decadence of our powers, when we no longer can derive 
much satisfaction from them. This truth finds many illustra- 
tions. Wealth, for example, usually comes only in the decline 
of life. Doubtless the possession of great riches in youth often 
results in dissipation and folly. But this is not universally true. 
There are many who would derive great pleasure and advan- 
tage from wealth if conferred upon them in the vigor of their 
powers, when the sense of enjoyment is keenest. It is then 
that they would enjoy and profit from those benefits which 
wealth, wisely expended, gives—travel, books, society, beautiful 
surroundings. But as the case now stands, men often employ 
their time and energies upon that for which they care little, 
when once attained. Wealth is gained, but finds its possessor 
a querulous, broken down old man. His coffers are filled, but his 
sensibilities and capacities are narrowed and deadened. Again, 
how delightful are influence, appreciation, in early years—how 
little we commonly prize them when they at last come to us, 
as the result of long effort. Those conflicts and endeavors 
which have made influence possible, have also weakened our 
power to enjoy it. We have reached the summit, but have 
been so wearied by the long and rugged ascent, that we can 
take little satisfaction in our position, receive little enjoyment 
from the prospect. In the freshness of youthful hope, too, a 
kind of romance attaches to the approbation of others. As we 
grow older, we learn how indiscriminating, uncertain, popular 
applause is. And thus with some, the respect and esteem of 
others come too late. The ear which once would have gladly 
received words of commendation is now, alas! deaf. The 
heart which once would have bounded at the thought of sym- 
pathy, and inspiring the minds of men with lofty thoughts and 
purposes is dulled and indifferent. Hence it is noticeable how 
little importance those generally attach to influence who really 
wield it; how little those care for approbation who receive it. 
Doubtless there is a petty ambition in this respect which needs 
to be rebuked. But there is a natural, innocent desire for 
influence, appreciation, which it is strange should not be grati- 
fied, and it appears singular that we should at last attain these 
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ends only through the partial or complete destruction of those 
sensibilities and desires which led us at first to strive for them. 
But perhaps the most striking illustration of this truth is found 
in the sphere of the affections. Marriage, the possession of a 
home, is commonly esteemed among the most desirable of the 
blessings of life. And yet it is this blessing which there is a 
tendency, it would seem almost a necessity in our modern 
civilization, to defer later and later in life. The ideas prevail- 
ing in society as to the proper age for marriage, the competi- 
tions of life and the increasing difficulty of obtaining a liveli- 
hood, have a tendency to prevent early unions. The gratifica- 
tion of the affections comes at last, but it is only as a ghostly 
shadow of what might have been when life was full of poetry 
and intensity of feeling. In both sexes probably the period 
between the ages of fifteen and twenty-five is the time when 
marriage would best satisfy the wants of nature and the desire 
for happiness. This is the romantic period. There is also 
common with young people of the sensitive class a morbid 
loneliness, which the companionship of marriage would be 
most happily fitted to satisfy. But as it now is, marriage is 
deferred to the critical age. There is no longer that abandon, 
enthusiasm, absorption in another which would have been 
possible in early years. The beautiful romance connected with 
the sexes, has become at least partially dimmed. Then a 
person in after life grows independent, self-reliant. The man 
or woman married at thirty or thirty-five feels the need of 
sympathy, companionship, but they no longer feel it so keenly 
as they did, nor is marriage so adapted to satisfy it. The 
truth is that in marriage, as in many other respects, the pre- 
paration thought necessary in our modern life in the way of 
securing a position and competence, is in many cases so 
tedious, so beset with vexatious complications and postpone- 
ments, that by the time we have gained the prize we have 
become in a measure indifferent to it, unfitted to enjoy it. 
Thus in life. How far distant is what we most desire! How 
long and rough the ways which lead to it! How many reach 
the goal, gain the prize, but it is at the expense of what is best 
within them! The treasure is as costly and brilliant as ever, 
but it is a trembling hand which takes it, parched and feverish 
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lips to which the cup is raised, a languid and indifferent mind 
which is left to possess, and as best it may, enjoy. 

A last perplexity which shall be mentioned, is the conflict 
which exists between our best powers. We can understand 
why there should be a conflict between our higher and our 
lower nature, and can see some good resulting from such an 
opposition. But that there should be an antagonism between 
powers and tendencies which seem equally excellent in them- 
selves, is a strange and disheartening fact. For example, a life 
of thought, and a life of action, is each extremely desirable in 
itself. On the one hand, the intellect is one of the noblest of 
our endowments, exalted pleasure comes from its exercise, vast 
realms of knowledge, and unsolved problems, invite its activi- 
ties. On the other hand, grand action appears equally impor- 
tant; there is always a crying need for wise, generous deeds to 
be performed, grievous abuses to be corrected. But between 
these two kinds of lives there is commonly a conflict. It is 
only in the rarest instances that intellectual and practical ability 
are united, and if so, neither reaches a very high point of devel- 
opment. Our profound thinkers are not often men of action, 
or our men of action, men of thought. In the first place time 
is limited; then there is something of a natural antagonism 
between reflection and action. The thinker is inclined to with- 
draw more and more from the busy activities of life, and is 
gradually incapacitated, in a measure, from taking part in them. 
The interests and powers of the practical man do not conduce 
to pursuits and inquiries which are important, intellectually 
considered. : 

Again, there is an opposition between mental and physical 
perfection. ach is, in itself, important. If the mind is a 
wonderful instrument, so is the body ; if the culture of the one 
is desirable, so is that of the other. But while these powers, up 
to a certain degree of development, aid each other, the perfec- 
tion of each involves the subordination and partial neglect of 
the other. Between the intellectual and affectional nature, the 
same conflict also exists. Both are necessary to a complete 
development. But the high culture of the intellect seems 
sometimes to deaden the affections: the high culture of the af- 
fections to confuse and mislead the intellect. Affection attaches 
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great importance to the individual. Thought sees in the indi- 
vidual only one of a vast number of similar units, compara- 
tively insignificant. Affection gives a first place to good 
intentions. Thought, to wise methods. The uncultivated are 
often outspoken and unconventional in their sympathies and 
acts of endearment. The scholarly, as often, repress sentiment 
and consult proprieties. Our philanthropists are frequently 
persons of weak, perverted judgment. Our _ philosophers, 
absorbed in intellectual pursuits, forget the sufferings of hu- 
manity. 

Again, there is something of an antagonism between the 
devotional and the intellectual spirit. It is certain that faith 
gives increased grandeur and significance to life. It assures us 
of the existence of a wise and beneficent God, who hears prayer, 
and governs the world intelligently, of a future state of joy and 
holiness. And yet it is true that reason, while it cannot in the 
nature of things, dogmatically deny these facts, feels no such 
assurance as does faith in regard to them. No purely logical 
arguments which can be adduced for the being, and providen- 
tial government of a wise and good God, for the answering of 
prayer, for a future state, are absolutely conclusive. And here 
is a difficulty. Reason is undoubtedly one of the grandest of 
our attributes; it seems a light from heaven, given to guide us 
in our darkness and difficulties, and yet it is by no means cer- 
tain that its strictest and most conscientious use (i. e., by and 
in itself alone), will not make God, immortality, hypotheses ; 
life a poor, meaningless thing. It is not a matter of course 
that the sage will have a vaster conception of life and its con- 
sequences than the ignorant but trusting soul. The philoso- 
pher may have analyzed and systematized, only to find himself 
robbed of those illusions, deprived of those inspirations and 
hopes, which make life grand and beautiful to the more devout 
but less reflective mind. And of a faith which seems to be 
founded on fancy, yet makes existence vast, and a reason which 
seems to be founded on fact, yet makes life contemptible, 
which shall we choose? A credulous faith, a paralyzing, nar- 
rowing reason, are both undesirable. And yet we imagine the 
wisest will confess that the results of the strictest intellectual 
processes in regard to life and its issues, are but a poor exchange 
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for that poetry of existence which underlies the dreams and 
beliefs of the devotional. God, prayer, immortality may be, in 
the light of cold analysis alone, superstitions, but it is certain 
that reason has discovered no facts which have by any means 
so elevating and liberating an effect upon the spirit. It is not, 
indeed, asserted that one cannot be, in a certain degree, intel- 
lectual and devotional also. But it is the natural tendency of 
thought to detract from that certainty which forms the life of 
the devotional spirit. Thus it would appear, not to add other 
examples, as if in the very citadel of our being there were 
disorganizing forces at work ; there is disease at the heart, mu- 
tiny in the camp. The forces which should be employed 
against a common enemy, in a common advance, jar and clash 
with each other, separate in opposite directions, and for oppo- 
site intents. 

And, now, is any satisfactory explanation of the perplexities 
mentioned possible? It must be confessed, we think, that there 
is not. Few rays of light converge upon these problems. It 
is better to attempt no solution of difficulties than to offer an 
unsatisfactory one. This last is often done, but it is at the 
expense of intellectual integrity and permanent satisfaction. 
The existence of sin, pain, death, the success of the bad, the 
failure of the good, the providential government of the world, 
can not, as already intimated, be completely explained. Yet 
these are not wholly unintelligible. Sin may be disciplinary ; 
pain incidental to the decay of the physical ; death, disenthrall- 
ment; the success of the bad, and the failure of the good, 
natural, and important to teach us wherein real success and 
failure consist; the providential government of the world 
indispensable in the cultivation of patience and reverence. But 
neither philosophy nor religion relieves us in any great mea- 
sure from the difficulties by which we are beset in the con- 
templation of phenomena like the preceding. Intellectually, 
they are in the main insoluble, and the supposition of a 
Supreme Being, while it affords comfort does not give the clew 
to the rational explanation of them, and it is certain that a 
denial of one does not remove them. We know not, indeed, 
what may be. Into the mind of some discriminating reader 
may flask, as he follows these thoughts, the revealing light, or 
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the philosophic or religious reflection of the future may find 
the interpretation of these, as of other problems. All we can 
say is, that with our present knowledge and thought they 
remain enigmatical. 

The attitude of the mind toward problems of this order is, 
however, important. 

To the inquiry, “what good results from dwelling upon 
questions confessedly, profoundly mysterious,” it may be 
replied that there are mental conditions in which a decided 
effort of the will in calling the mind from gloomy subjects is 
undoubtedly possible and salutary. Then, although no satis- 
factory explanation can be made of these problems, truths of a 
fragmentary kind may be derived from a contemplation of 
them. For example (not to re-state), from the first perplexity 
may be deduced the truth, that a reluctant yielding to necessary 
evil is better than an unconditional surrender. From the 
second, as already suggested, that painstaking and care are 
important. From the third, the vanity of human ambition, 
&c. These truths, to be sure, are insignificant compared with 
the mysterious and depressing facts involved, yet they are not 
wholly worthless. 

To the inquiry, “ must we conclude that life is for the worst,” 
it may be said, we should be careful how we judge of life or 
the universe, from a single, or even from a series of dishearten- 
ing truths. While it must be confessed that a larger number 
of facts than we would wish take their place, on careful ex- 
amination, in support of a pessimistic view of existence, yet 
deep in our hearts, in our best moods, we feel that optimism, 
not pessimism, is the law of the universe. It is evident that 
there is a vast amount of indisputable good in the world and 
in individual life—manifold sources of exalted happiness and 
improvement. The worst that can be said is that we live in a 
state of mingled good and evil. Certain facts are full of 
beauty, joy, and life-giving power. Other facts, of deformity 
and disheartening perplexity. We have not yet learned their 
reconciliation. Yet it is of the greatest importance, to keep 
firm hold of the optimistic view of life. Its practical effect on 
the mind and character is highly beneficial, while that of the 
opposite view, is, in almost every respect disastrous. The 
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intellect may be hopelessly bewildered in view of certain 
phenomena, it may even come to the conclusion, that, on the 
whole, the depressing facts of nature and life outweigh the 
joyful facts. Yet we cannot give up the belief that all things 
will be found at last to “work together for good.” I would 
cherish this expectation, though without the direct aid of the 
reason. I would cling to this hope amid the darkness and per- 
plexities of life, as amid raging seas and howling winds the 
shipwrecked sailor clings to the rope thrown to save him. If 
this be called irrational, it is only irrational in the sense that 
the imagination and feelings assert their rights, and do not 
allow the intellect to tyrannize over them. 

Then there is relief in the thought of a future state, where 
these calamities may be removed, these problems solved. The 
supposition to be sure, as already intimated, explains none of 
those difficulties. But undoubtedly much serenity and patience 
come to the mind from this thought. Pain and mystery are 
none the less real, because transient; but if they are soon to 
pass away we can the better endure them. 

“ What hope of answer, or redress? 
Behind the veil, behind the veil.” 
This is the only, the wise reply. We may avoid premature 
despair. We may patiently wait for the revelations of another 
world. 
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Articte V.—SHALL THE CHURCH RELY ON REVIV- 
ALISM OR ON CHRISTIAN NURTURE? 


Or the many questions in our day affecting the practical inter- 
ests of the church, by no means the least is that between revival- 
ism and Christian nurture. These terms are not exact but will 
well enough describe what is meant. The question is two-fold. 
As generally understood it is this: Shall the main reliance of 
Christians for the conversion of men be upon periodically 
recurring seasons of religious awakening, or upon the slower 
process of training for the heavenly kingdom? But this ques- 
tion involves another of equal or greater importance; shall a 
church be chiefly trained with reference to its fitness for work 
in revival effort, or with reference to the upbuilding of all 
connected with it in Christian character? If our main reliance 
is to be revivals, the main training of the church must be for 
that kind of effort; and this is in effect the case, to an extent 
beyond what would be believed, in a large number of churches. 

The purpose of this Article is to view this subject from 
the stand-point of St. Paul, as disclosed in his doctrine of edifi- 
cation ; and it is a fact too little regarded that this doctrine is 
made hardly less prominent, and is urged as hardly less impor- 
tant by St. Paul than that of justification by faith itself. Let 
us thank God that this greatest of spiritual teachers was also 
the most practical, one proof of which is that the very word 
edify in its now universally accepted signification we owe to 
him. If the reader will look out this word in Cruden’s Con- 
cordance, he will find that it does not occur in the gospels at 
all. Nor is any form of it there found; edified, edifieth, edifi- 
cation, they are all wanting. And yet the Greek word transla- 
ted edify in Paul’s epistles occurs often in the gospels also; 
but in the gospels it has its natural unfigurative signification 
only; it means to build, and is so translated. When Christ 
speaks of building a house, a tower, the temple, he uses this 
word. Now see how language grows. This Greek word meant 
literally to construct a house; it was more purely an architec- 
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tural term than our word build. But very naturally the church 
may be compared to a structure, and accordingly in that 
remarkable saying of our Lord, ‘“ Upon this rock will I build 
my church,” he uses this word: it is the only instance in the 
gospels where it is employed out of its most literal significa- 
tion. But now in the course of the church’s history arises 
Paul. To him the church is a grand idea and the building up 
of the church his life-thought, as it is also his life-work. But 
the building up of the church, with Paul, was not chiefly enlarg- 
ing its membership. It is very remarkable that in the whole 
course of his letters he scarcely mentions this. Paul never 
exhorts the Christians to employ their every energy for the 
conversion of souls; he never, in a single instance, says, “‘ My 
brethren, behold the heathen world at your doors out of Christ 
and perishing; behold your brethren, the Jews, refusing the 
mercy proffered them; bend to it for their salvation; pray, 
exhort, and bear them in mighty arms of faith; you can have 
this blessing, you can see them converted, and you can see it 
in your day.” We hear a good deal of this sort of talk in later 
times, but Paul, enthusiast as he was, never falls into this 
strain; and if any one had exhorted him to talk to his con- 
verts in this way, we think he might have answered, for he was 
homely sometimes in speech, “I am a fool in Christ, but not 
such a fool as that; I would see the multitudes come, and com- 
ing they are; but we must have something for them to come 
into. What we most want is a real church, established in the 
faith of Christ, and filled with his spirit. This is the great 
need; this is where we are most likely to fail; and the build- 
ing up of the church which you need to be most concerned 
about is building yourselves and one another up in holy char- 
acter.” And so the word EDIFY, in the sense of building up 
holy character, became one of Paul’s great words. He uses it 
about thirty times in his writings, always in this meaning, 
never in its former and literal meaning of building a house. 
Outside of his writings, if we except the saying of Christ 
already mentioned, it is only used once in the same sense with 
Paul in all the New Testament, and that is by Luke. It is 
incidental proof that the book of Acts was indeed written by 
this friend and companion of Paul, that in the tenth chapter 
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the author uses this word in its Pauline signification; he says: 
“Then had the churches rest throughout all Judea and Gallilee 
and Samaria, and were edified.” 

It need only be added that this word, coined in this mean- 
ing of it by Paul, has been found by the Christian church to 
be a good one, and has been adopted into many languages. 
Take our own as an example. What is the history of the 
word EDIFY? We have taken it from the Latin aedifico. This 
word like the Greek word used by Paul, means to construct a 
building. It was employed in the Latin translation of the 
New Testament to render Paul's word, and we have adopted it 
from them. We use it now in Paul's meaning alone to signify 
the building up of character. No one speaks of the edifica- 
tion of the new State House at Hartford; we do not say that 
we have been edifying a new chapel the past year. This would 
be as strange to us, as it would have been to an old Roman to 
hear any one say that he had been edified in attending a meet- 
ing of conference or in listening to an address. Thus the word 
edify is a contribution made by the Apostle Paul to the church 
of God in all ages, and especially in revival ages, as to the work 
which they are to regard as most important, and to care for 
most sacredly. 

If now the question be asked why Paul attached so great 
importance to the use of edifying, or in other words to the 
building up of holy character, the answer is that holy character 
can be brought about in no other way than this. Character, 
holy or of any other sort, is not something that can be struck 
out by the effort of a moment, it is the growth of time; it 
comes of pains and discipline. If this is true, and few will be 
disposed to deny it, it follows that conversion does not neces- 
sarily involve the possession of Christian character. The signi- 
fication of conversion is that a person finds himself possessed 
of new desires, tastes, purposes. These, if they control the life, 
will lead on to character, but they are not character as yet. If 
the converted person had elements of noble character in him 
before, these he will still have, and they will form a part of 
his Christian furnishing. If he had integrity he will now have 
Christian integrity ; if he was a man of decision he will now 
be a man of Christian decision; and so on through the list. 
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But it is a mistake to suppose that conversion will impart 
character where it did not exist before. This would be con- 
trary to the laws of the human mind; and conversion, though 
supernatural in the sense that it is wrought by the aid of the 
power above nature, is not contrary to, but in fall accordance 
with the laws of our being. 

Enthusiastic workers amid revival scenes are apt to reason: 
‘Every convert counts one; a soul converted is a soul saved.” 
This sounds well, but the prevalence of such a feeling isa 
thing of bad omen. The great concern should be, not numbers 
but quality ; not how many but how converted. Are they 
genuinely converted, turned from sin to be abidingly faithful 
in the Christian life? “A soul converted is a soul saved ;” 
but what if half the supposed converts are of the number of 
those to whom our Lord will say in the end, “I never knew 
you, depart from me.” Or suppose another part to be indeed 
converted, but so converted that they never get to be more 
than “babes in Christ ;” babes when they should have been 
full-grown ; sick Christians, in hospital to the very end, and for © 
whom the church has forever to apologize, and to lug them 
along as a burden. Is there much profit in too much of this? 
Some of it there always must be. It is safe to say no church 
is so strong that its vitality cannot be destroyed by the addi- 
tion of poor enough converts, in large enough numbers. The 
first duty of a church is to guard the quality of its converts. 
Pastors, and for the matter of that all earnest workers should 
watch for this, that none be allowed to rest satisfied with their 
conversion, till it is clear that they have a new purpose of 
righteousness, and a new life of consecration. When this is 
clear and time only can make it so, the work of their salvation 
is commenced, not finished. And the business of the church 
is then to see that they are held to this good work, and make 
steady progress in the building up of holy character. 

But our thought reaches further back than this, and to con- 
siderations of even greater importance. For it is evident that 
if we are to have converts of the right stamp, the preparation 
for this must be made beforehand. We have said that whatever 
traits of character are wrought into the soul before conversion 
become immediately, upon that event, traits of holy character. 
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Every day affords proof of this. Given an earnest, truthful 
boy and he will make an earnest, truthful Christian ; given 
a faithful, unselfish girl, and she will make a faithful, unselfish 
Christian. Given a boy or girl without these traits and we know 
not what they will make. There is no greater folly than to 
undervalue character because existing in an unrenewed heart ; 
it is not indeed the pure gold but it is a precious metal, and 
the touch of a divine hand can transmute it into gold. It 
happened to the writer, once, to stand on Mount Righi in 
Switzerland before the sunrise. In the distance were seen the 
snow-clad forms of the everlasting mountains — the sweet 
valleys sleeping at their feet. There they were, grand and 
beautiful, but wearing a sombre aspect, as cold as they were 
white. The sun arose and touched them, and they were clothed 
with glory. So with the noble and beautiful in man. In 
many an unrenewed heart there are grand traits; they stand forth 
high and pure ; we cannot deny it ; we do not wish to deny it; 
but something is still wanting to their perfection. Let now 
the sun of righteousness arise “ with healing in his wings,” let 
his glad beams touch them, and in that instant they are bathed 
with a heavenly and immortal radiance. 

We insist then, that a noble trait obtained before conversion, 
is of the same value as if obtained afterwards. It is even of 
greater value, for the earlier a good trait can be wrought into 
a child, the more it becomes a part of the substance of the soul. 

Revivals have their place ; but the grandest work for God is 
to seek to build up character in those who are already con- 
verted, and in those who are to be converted. Shall He not have 
polished stones in His temple? Happy is the church that has 
wrought with steady purpose, till the homes in the parish, and 
the week-day schools, and the tone of public sentiment, and 
the Sunday school, and the Lord’s-day services are all brought 
into line, and work together for “the use of edifying,” or in 
other words, for the upbuilding of character in the old and 
especially in the young. 

This then, in our view, is the reason why St. Paul, in his 
letters of counsel to Christians, letters full of the longing that 
they should be about the Christian work, does not exhort them 
to get sinners about them converted and baptized, but always 
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to build men up in holy character. If it be said that the zeal 
to win converts was strong enough, in that day, without exhor- 
tation, this may be granted. And yet the zeal in that direction, 
if proportional and true, could not possibly have been stronger 
than the zeal to procure holy character in themselves and 
others. So that only the preéminent importance of the latter, 
together with the danger it was in of being neglected, can 
account for the stress laid upon it. 

Many important considerations suggest themselves, more or 
less readily, as to what is involved in the work of edifying, and 
how skill in it is to be attained. We will only remark as to this 
that, in such a matter, desire tends to fulfil! itself Men do 
not in this world stumble into a great calling. The accom- 
plished physician or lawyer is not, usually, one who happened 
into that good luck. Nor can we expect to acquire the art of 
being helpful to others in the matter of noble living unless we 
make it a constant aim and study. We are so far from this 
that the feeling of a majority of Christians would perhaps be, 
“it would be presumptuous in me to attempt such a thing.” 

But leaving this whole class of considerations, we will add a 
word in conclusion upon the wider bearings of this subject. 
Evidently the Christian’s work in this aspect of it, covers every- 
thing that can be done towards the general uplifting of the 
community in intelligence and character. The folly of those 
who care to have a revival every winter, but neglect the home 
life, and leave the day schools to themselves, and take no heed 
to provide good reading and safe entertainment for the young, 
nor mind what is going on in yonder shop where the boys love 
to congregate; the folly of such, we say, is almost inconceivable. 

If we yield to the practice of our churches, for which in 
truth much may be said, and wait for the period of youth with 
its broader outlook, before we expect the full evidence of con- 
version, let us at least recognize the fact that the foundations 
of character must be laid earlier than that, and let us guard 
every influence bearing upon those in early life, that they may 
be prepared, when they become Christians, to become the right 
sort of Christians. 

Great wisdom is doubtless required in shaping these broader 
interests. A higher class of qualities is taxed, for it is not im- 
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mediate results that are sought, but the best results in the end. 
Patience is needed, and a faith that can labor and wait. On 
the other hand such an enlargement of the Christian sphere can 
not fail, in the end, to prove helpful, and that in many ways, 
to the workers themselves. Few things wear out sooner than 
mere appeals to conscience and religious feeling. The attempt 
to lift a community to better things by the constant repetition 
of these, year after year, becomes very discouraging, as many 
a minister knows only too well; but if we understand it to be 
our part as Christians to help shape aright every influence that 
bears with effect on the character of the community, we have 
then a large and varied sphere, in some portion of which it is 
possible to be always working hopefully and with effect. 
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Articte VI—THE BACONIAN INFLUENCE IN 
RELIGION. 


FraNcIS Bacon was neither a theologian nor a pastor; yet 
into religious thought and activity he introduced tendencies of 
a powerful kind. 

It is an old story that he conceived at a very early age the 
idea of a reformation in philosophy. He found the scholastic 
corruption of the Aristotelian philosophy in full possession of 
the field. Aristotle himself had been one of the greatest 
observers of nature and one of the soundest of reasoners; he 
stands upon even the shorter lists of those who have been 
preéminent in intellectual power. But the aim of his philoso- 
phy was too purely spiritual to interest the great mass of 
mankind and its method was singularly infertile and liable 
to be abused. Both aim and method Bacon undertook to 
change. 

Its aim was essentially noble. It sought “ by the attainment 
of abstract truth to exercise, purify, and elevate the human 
faculties, and to carry the mind higher and higher toward the 
contemplation of the Supreme Good and the Supreme Beauty.” 
Practical utility might happen to be attained in the work of 
raising the mind into these sublime regions of wisdom and 
virtue, but as an end it was unworthy of pursuit. The study 
of nature was at the most a means to the spiritual end. To 
Aristotle’s successors such study became an object of not only 
contempt but distrust. They forgot their great master’s rever- 
ence for facts and his desire to obtain them. They lost his 
hunger for truth. They allied themselves with an ecclesiastical 
system that could never admit its mistakes nor modify its con- 
clusions, They left the greatest and most vital questions, to 
dispute about frivolous matters concerning neither the spiritual 
nor the physical welfare of man. They evolved the most 
astonishing answers out of the nature of things, and decided 
questions by the number of doctors that had given an opinion 
on either side. 
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Macaulay imagines Justinian, when he closed the schools of 
Athens, calling on the last few sages who still haunted the 
Portico to show their title to public veneration. A thousand 
years had elapsed since Socrates taught; “during those thou- 
sand years a large proportion of the ablest men of every 
generation have been employed in the constant effort to bring 
to perfection the philosophy which you teach; that philosophy 
has been munificently patronized by the powerful ; its profes- 
sors have been held in the highest esteem by the public; it 
has drawn to itself almost all the sap and vigor of the human 
intellect ; and what has it effected? What profitable truth 
has it taught us, which we should not equally have known 
without it? What has it enabled us to do, which we should 
not have been equally able to do without it?” They have 
nothing to show. Against this indictment is set the record of 
the “new philosophy,” beginning thus: “It has lengthened 
life; it has mitigated pain; it has extinguished diseases,” and 
rehearsing the scientific and industrial achievements of the 
past three hundred years. 

The old and the new philosophy were thus different in their 
aims. They were equally different in their method. The old 
method of reaching truth was what is sometimes called a priori 
or deductive. In other words, a theory was constructed in 
some department of knowledge and then put to the test of 
such facts as might seem to affect it; it was then corrected and 
stood accepted as truth. By the Baconian philosophy men 
were to come to facts without any preconceived theory, to con- 
struct a theory after comparing the facts and to make it cover 
the facts. ‘bis is sometimes called a-posteriori or inductive 
reasoning. The deductive method might at first sight seem as 
good as the inductive, and it served well in the hands of such 
men as Aristotle. In the hands of his successors it became 
almost worthless, for they fixed their attention upon the con- 
struction of ingenious theories more than upon the testing of 
them by facts. The schoolmen grew more and more puerile in 
their speculations, more and more tenacious of their theories, 
more and more blind to facts that would necessitate a change 
of belief. With this there was allied the mischievous claim of 
the church to infallibility, by which, having once committed 
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itself to the truth of any doctrine,—as, for instance, the 
Ptolemaic explanation of the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
—it felt bound to break down all dissent by anathema. 
Indeed, men like Roger Bacon, the great pioneer of modern 
science, had been persecuted for wanting to know anything 
about nature at all; the delay and caution of Copernicus in 
opposing the Ptolemaic doctrine are well known. Still, the 
methods advocated by Francis Bacon were natural methods 
and constantly in use; it was only that men hardly thought of 
calling it philosophizing when they put two facts together and 
drew an inference therefrom. The inductive method must 
inevitably have come mto general use as soon as the Baconian 
devotion to men’s common wants began to be recognized as 
worthy the attention of able and philosophic minds. 

It should be said here, however, that the schoolmen’s fond- 
ness for theories and reluctance to admit evidence that conflicts 
with a belief long held and professed, are too deeply rooted in 
all human nature, its pride of opinion, its vanity, to be dis- 
lodged by the profession of the Baconian ideas. An Aristotle 
can dig out truth with an inferior tool better than a bigot, born 
or made, religious or scientific, can reach it with the best tool 
ever fashioned. There is much to justify this remark in a late 
number of the New Englander: “There is a form of faith 
current among philosophic and scientific sectarians, which is so 
romantic in its credulity as to be ready to accept anything 
which is not in the Bible or which may chance to be irreligious.” 
The profession of the Baconian aim or method does not compel 
one to be wise, candid, or fair; it only increases the hope of 
that result. 

We have thought it best to restate these familiar facts before 
asking the question, what all this has to do with religious 
thought and work. 

The Baconian aims have powerfully affected the religious 
activity of the centuries since the Novum Organum was put 
forth. Before that time theology had been preéminently the 
field of that scholastic science whose aim was the settlement of 
all points of casuistry, the fixing of exact schemes of doctrine, 
the attainment of absolute truth upon al] abstract points, and 
the lifting of the human spirit into a mood of religious rapture 
so high and steady that questions of physical welfare should 
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be to it of small account. When Bacon came in, he did not 
brush this disposition altogether aside. He frequently wrote 
upon questions of morals; in his essays and elsewhere he has 
left many admirable suggestions of a practical kind as to the 
attainment of good dispositions. But he had that acute com- 
mon sense which realizes how large are questions of physical 
welfare to the great’ mass of mankind; he saw with rare clear- 
ness that men could be raised to the attainment of those noble 
ends of the Platonic philosophy only when their material, 
physical interests were carried forward with equal zeal. When 
accused of unduly exalting the perishing interests of men, he 
appealed to the example of Christ, whose right hand indeed 
extended salvation for the soul but whose left hand also was 
filled with the gifts of healing and of necessary food. 

This lesson was not given to the religious world in vain. It 
has steadily increased men’s respect for that kind of philan- 
thropic or religious activity which cares for men’s material 
wants. It has improved the condition of prisons, amended 
codes of laws, increased sanitary wisdom, averted war, dimin- 
ished poverty and vice, fostered codperation between capital 
and labor, employed the young in making hospitals bright with 
flowers. It has taught men not to despise any problem in 
human welfare. It has brought it about that the ideal Chris- 
tian does not seem exactly like Jonathan Edwards, unable to 
tell how many cows stood in his barn till he had “ asked Sarah,” 
but one who joins all of Edwards’ piety and learning with a 
broader acquaintance with human wants, one who feels the 
throb of every trouble that tries his people, knows the full out- 
line of their desires, remembers that man is after all only a 
“bruised reed,” and that much of the right purpose in man is 
but as the faint light and heat that are ready to go out in “ the 
smoking flax.” , 

Not that the church wholly despised the lower wants of man 
or had no interest in the extension of knowledge till Bacon 
came. But it could not fail to be affected by the attitude of 
philosophy, which pampered man’s pride of intellect with the 
hope of attaining a full scheme of absolute truth and made the 
care of physical wants seem degrading in comparison with the 
effort to make man almost unconscious of the existence of his 
body at all. The missionary of the present day who is not 
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alive to the advancement of the heathen in plowing, singing, 
home-coinforts, the decencies of dress, education, may not 
know his own party-name, but he is really a schoolman of the 
pre-Baconian type. He is a schoolman-pastor who is careless 
as to the temptations that may beset his flock while he is try- 
ing to develop within them the power that throws temptation 
off; he, however, is not a Baconian pastor who expects to 
extirpate sin by diminishing external temptation without devel- 
oping also the manhood, the piety within. 

Sly old Chaucer has left us in his historical gallery two por- 
traits that bring out the two tendencies well: One is the clerk 
who used all the money that his friends gave him to get 
instruction in scholastic syllogisms, growing lean as a rake- 
handle in his hunger for knowledge and sure that he would 
“liefer have at his bed-head fifty books, clad in black or red, of 
Aristotle and his philosophy than a fiddle or a psaltery ” or any 
such sensuous joy. The other is the plain, unfashionable par- 
ish-priest, who trudged on foot up and down the wide reach of 
his charge, stopping neither for rain nor snow nor thunder nor 
distance, if the sick needed help, the sorrowing needed comfort, 
or even the highest needed faithful rebuke. It is evident 
which one Chaucer prefers. But then he was no philosopher 
and could not be expected to rise to those conceptions which 
transported the schoolman’s soul. He had no theories as to 
the color of the hair of Eve nor as to the height of Adam. He 
was only a common kind of man who died without the sight 
of Bacon, although, indeed, he must have looked forward in 
the spirit of prophecy to Bacon’s day. It is certain that he 
would not have said with Hazlitt, “Sir, I am a metaphysician 
and nothing makes an impression upon me but abstract ideas.” 

We may note another effect of Bacon’s work. Not only 
were his methods peculiarly adapted to the discovery of new 
truth in all departments of knowledge, but they awakened an 
eager expectation that new truth would be found. Just as 
Bacon himself and the aim of his philosophy were in large 
measure products of the Renaissance, so this expectation of new 
truth coincided with the wonderful discoveries that for more 
than a century had been coming in from the new world, won- 
der crowding upon wonder until the very limits of the novel 
and marvelous seemed to be passed. Men even came to 
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believe that new things might be learned in religion,—a notion 
that certainly the Roman Catholic cannot deny after having 
been called upon to add to his creed in the present ceniury two 
doctrines so vast and so astonishing as the Immaculate Concep- 
tion of the Virgin Mary and the Infallibility of the Pope. At 
that time, however, the idea was not welcome. May we not 
fairly wonder whether old John Robinson himself would have 
so impressively taught the Pilgrim Fathers, six years before 
Bacon died, to look out for “ more truth yet to break forth out 
of God’s word,” if the teachings of Bacon had not begun to be 
felt? They had filled the air with expectation that, even in 
morals and religion, new things were yet to be learned. The 
true Baconian is he who does not think that theology is a sta- 
tionary or a completed science, or that the evidences in any 
field of religion are fully worked out. 

Since Bacon’s time the progress of knowledge has been, far 
more than formerly, by the observation of phenomena and the 
comparison of facts. It has come about that no fact is deemed 
unworthy of record or sure to be without value for some infer- 
ence by-and-by. Perhaps it might be considered Bacon’s most 
remarkable monument that in so many places, all over the 
world, the state of the barometer, thermometer, wind-vane, and 
rain-gauge are faithfully recorded three times a day and the 
results tabulated at central offices with the strictest,care. 

It is impossible for any person or class altogether to escape 
the profounder movements of human thought. The passion 
for observation, the disposition to modify old opinions under 
the light of new facts, cannot be shut out altogether, even by 
the church which has taken the position of standing or falling 
by the truth or falseness of every point in its creed. Much 
more, then, will they be found among the several branches of 
that Protestantism which broke with the old church on this 
very point. It is pledged by its history to throw back its shut- 
ters, to welcome all light, and to shatter the pane that dims it. 
It is pledged to be more anxious for real victory over sin than 
for victory won on precisely the battle-fields or with precisely 
the weapons of the past. 

Hence has come about an incessant review of all great and 
all small points of religious belief, of the essential and of the 
accidental notions of religion, in the light of the facts brought 
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out from day to day in any related sphere. It is the doctrine 
of evolution, based upon a certain measure of induction, that 
has led many to wonder whether the old pillars of natural the- 
ology, the argument from design and the necessity of a first 
cause, have not been altogether thrown down. It is the obser- 
vation of nature,—“ Vicar of Almightie God,” as Chaucer so 
finely calls her,—that has led the men of anointed eyes into a 
little clearer perception of what are the riches of the being, wis- 
dom, power, beauty, and goodness of Him who, through evo- 
lution or otherwise, has framed this universe whereof each man 
is part. It is observation of the recorded results of prayer that, 
without irreverently testing God by a “prayer-gauge,” still 
makes the measure of the faith with which men tell their wants 
to the Father in heaven. It is observation and comparison 
that have brought down the doctrine of inspiration from the 
old teaching, represented by Gaussen, by which the writers of 
the Bible were mere pens, while the only penman was God: 
observation has brought the human element in the matter more 
and more to the front and even forced the concession that in 
points of secular history human error may possibly yet be 
found. It is observation that has made it seem blasphemous 
to charge pestilence, fire, and flood altogether to the mysterious 
providence or the wrath of God. It is observation of the 
human animal under all circumstances and in all conditions, of 
all ranks and ages and languages and times, that has been 
steadily working over all our beliefs in the field of anthropol- 
ogy, changing here and more clearly defining there. The 
nature of depravity and of regeneration, the best means of 
resisting the one and securing the other, the reality of baptis- 
mal regeneration or of regeneration at all, the ill-desert of sin, 
the probable character of future penalty, the hope of a final 
restoration of any or all who die impenitent, the answer of the 
conscience to the doctrine of the atonement,—all these are 
points upon which the Baconian passion for observing and com- 
paring phenomena has thrown a flood of light. By observa- 
tion of the results of woman’s more active and prominent par- 
ticipation in the work of the church, will her future burdens in 
that line be fixed; it will not be altogether by vaticinations 
upon the probable meaning of Paul. It is observation that 
furnishes the final and crushing answer to those who would 
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send to the heathen civilization and education first, and religion 
only when the others have prepared the way. It is observa- 
tion that is retiring old and empty speculations to their proper 
place, and pressing forward those doctrines and duties that 
belong most to the founding and nurture of the Christian life. 
It is observation that is making men hopeless of arguing each 
other down and eager to find common ground on which they 
can stand for the doing of their common work. It is observa- 
tion that is teaching the preacher to take for granted much of 
what he used laboriously to prove, the need of a new birth, the 
sinfulness of sin, and to fix men’s attention upon the ways of 
bringing about a better state. It is observation that makes the 
second school of the theological graduate, fitting him at last to 
preach. 

In fine, there may be said to have grown up a Science of 
Comparative Religion, which, when rightly viewed, does not, 
according to some modern schoolmen-scientists, show the supe- 
riority of Mohammedanism to other religions, but does do this: 
it shows first the universality of the religious sentiment, deep- 
ens our belief that it cannot be rooted out, then exalts the 
Bible as the supreme manual of religion, and Jesus Christ as 
the noblest of men and the only religious teacher who, in what 
he was or in what he taught, could satisfy the cravings out of 
which the religious sentiment springs. 

Yet he would be bold who should claim that all such deep- 
ening of the foundations of our faith has been by Baconian 
methods alone. It is enough to know that the Baconian influ- 
ence has not been, as some say, simply unsettling the old 
beliefs. It has helped, and that enormously, to show how 
firmly they rest upon the everlasting rock. It has built them 
downward toward that rock and upward toward the heaven. 
Philosophy is but the organized search for truth, and any true 
method of searching will prove itself true by results. In the 
words of a recent writer: “ Let both processes be conjoined as 
complementary factors of knowledge,—the deductive with the 
inductive, the rational with the empirical, intuition with expe- 
rience, conjecture with observation, revelation with discovery,— 
and then we may hope for that ultimatum organum or last 
unerring logic, by which philosophy is to mount toward per- 
fect knowledge.” 
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Articte VIL—LANGUAGE AND EGYPTIAN 
LANGUAGE. 


By Dr. Cart ABEL. 


[Translated from the June number of “ Nord iind Siid,” by Pouutney BigELow.] 





[Dr. Abel is one of the most eminent of the younger generation 
of philologists in Germany. At the comparatively early age of 
thirty-five he had made himself acquainted with more than fifty 
distinct languages, not to speak of their various dialects. Though 
born in and always a resident of Prussia, he has been for many 
years the Berlin correspondent of the London Times. No reader 
of his letters, selections from which were published in London a 
few years ago in two large volumes, under the title of “ Letters 
on international relations before and during the war of 1870,” 
would suspect from internal evidence that they were not the work 
of an Englishman and of a man trained to political affairs. He is 
also known to the students of oriental politics by a translation of 
two volumes of reports from Russian officials of their observations 
in Eastern Asia. The paper which follows forms a part of an 
elaborate work on the growth and harmonies of human language, 
upon which the learned author has long been engaged, and of 
which several parts have already been published. No one can 
read it without a conviction that Dr. Abel is not destined to 
leave the science of Philology where he found it, and that he is 
prosecuting a line of investigation which conducts to the solution 
of some of its most recondite and important problems.—Ep. | 


Since the days when the Greek philosophers disputed as to 
whether words were the result of instinct—a necessity of nature 
affecting equally all mankind—or were mere coincidences, 
researches of that nature have usually been undertaken with 
the assumption that language has ever been as intelligible as it 
is to-day. Incomprehensible speech appears to be a contradic- 
tion of terms. Language, when not understood, lacks those 
qualities which we are endeavoring to explain in settling the 
question of the origin of all human language, namely, the mys- 
terious union of sound and thought. 
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But what if that which has become in the mouths of erlight- 
ened peoples a so perfect medium of mental expression and 
mutual understanding, have not always been so? What if in 
addition to the numerous traces of meanings having their origin 
in meanings still more obscure, even in the case of sensual 
objects (and this is something which we see in the most highly 
developed languages), there should have been meanings prece- 
ding these, still more imperfect, which not merely confuse what 
is akin, but indicate what is strange in the same way? In the 
gothic root /iud are still united the meanings, Faith, Love, Hope. 
In the gothic /etk are the meanings Corpse and Body. Let us 
assume that liub and leck meant besides, still more things which 
stood in no relation to the objects mentioned, and that all or 
many others of the gothic, had as many meanings as these, 
and we have reached that stage of language which we call the 
obscure. Whether such a thing is possible, whether the thing 
really has been obscure, and what proceeds from this fact to 
throw light upon the origin of language, it is the design of the 
following sketch to show, by the aid of experience. 

The Egyptian is a language which can be traced in hiero- 
glyphies up to about 8000 years B. C., and in the Koptic to 
1000 A. D. It furnishes us therefore a favorable opportunity 
of exposing an uncommonly long period of linguistic develop- 
ment, perhaps the longest that has ever been held up to view 
in any language. The primitive form in which it appears upon 
first coming into notice is further brought home to our compre- 
hension by a simple structure and growth. It unites with the 
advantage of antiquity and long evolution another, namely, 
that it offers in its essential characteristics, an open and recog- 
nizable appearance to the eye of the student. 

The Egyptian, in its ancient hieroglyphic time, is in so high 
a degree a language of homonyms, that we are tempted to call 
it obscure, when judging by the demands made in modern days 
upon a language. A few examples will explain this property, 


and numberless other examples might be deduced: ab* means 


* The commas, periods, and hyphens on the letters, with which the Egyptian 
words are transcribed, refer to the pronunciation: de. g. is the Hebrew x, 4 the 
long, a the common vowel; A is h, A=bh; t=t, t’=the Hebrew? and ¥, t= @, 


dj, d; s=sch, etc. 
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to dance, heart, calf, wall, to leave, to demand, left hand, 


figure ; apt means bread, measure of corn, jug, stick, part of a 
ship, hippopotamus; wah means to place, to lay, to work, gar- 
land, grain, fish; wet? means green, plant vessel, mineral, holy 
bark, bread offering ; ma&k means to cover (protect), gaze upon 
(far, since) linen, boat, to rejoice; Aes means jar, to contemplate, 
pierce through, to sing, to sing hosanna, to command, manure ; 
yeb yeb means to open, to beat down, vase; yemt means three, 
to need, to demand, to go, fire, to heat, javelin ; yer means to 
overturn, pleasant, sacrificial bullock, myrrh, burial, thus, pro- 
cession-boat, to cry out, enemy, rascal, subject, to carry, means 
of subsistence, with reference to, through, while; sensen means 


to breathe, echo, smell, unity, happily, pleasant ; set means to 
accomplish, divide (choose, save) a weight, to nourish, to read ; 
tebh means useful (necessary, utensil) to beg, to close, offering, 
grain, jar, ete. 

A confusion arises from so many words having varying 
meanings. The heterogeneous meanings cannot be connected, 
rather because of designating the most different objects with 
the same sound combination. We have another trouble, how- 
ever, just as great. For in contrast to this we have a number 
of different words used for the same or nearly the same idea. 
The second phenomenon is no less remarkable than the first. 


For instance, to cut means asey, an, ten (tent, tenu, tena, atn), 


tem (temu, tem) mtes, sd, sat, seta, set, nesp, peht, pey, beyn, behi, 
sau, us, ush, ust, tes, yab, yeb, yebs, yet, hebt, hent, hesb, sek, sey, 


usy, asey, seha, kasa, etc. ; to call means yen, sema, taduk, hun, 
atu, am, amam, akeb, Gs, etc.; to anoint means sesendu, skenen, 
sbek, tehs, tirhu, tarh, urh, ur, uru, merh; ship, boat means 
karo, bari, kaka, kakau, kek, kebn, kebni, sehir, ta, tai, ti, u, ua, 
uaa, uau, tua, aaut, teks, tep, tepi, atpa, apt, mens, ha, hau, hai ; 
filth means sehu, seheran, hes, het’, ama, dmem, ete. ; might 
means us, uya, uyau, uhau, ayey, ayy, yau, yatu, tau, ut’u, 
mesi, kerh, kerhu, etc.; naked means hanum, hanu, beka, bes, 
kai, ha, sha, hha; strong, mighty means far, teur, teuro, ut’ro, 
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nes, naast, next, neyi, neyta, ken, etc. To examples of this kind 
you might add an unusually large number for almost any 
ordinary conception. Taking these two appearances together 
is it strange that upon opening the hieroglyphic dictionary the 
question is raised: do the most sound combinations really 
mean the greatest number of things and can the greatest 
variety of meaning be given by all sorts of arbitrary sound 
combinations ? 

At any rate the power of quotations to establish proof 
receives one limitation. Not all meanings are safe; not all 
words of many meanings are used at the same time in all their 
significations and in the same places; not in all places has the 
same thing been thought of at the same time, with its abound- 
ing wealth in nomenclature. At the same time, granting these 
restrictions, whose influence cannot be thoroughly perceived 
owing to the present state of the science, the fact remains that 
there exist numerous homonyms occurring at the same time 
and place. We stand then, in fact, before a confused current 
of words in which many denote a variety of objects and many 
one and the same object. In a word, we face the apparently 
obscure. 

In order to solve the riddle, let us recollect how the present 
generation has learned to read hieroglyphics. Aside from the 
discovery of the alphabet and syllabarium, which preceded all 
others, nothing has so much advanced the solution of biero- 
glyphic riddles as the illustrative pictures which the Egyptians 
were wont to add to the spelled or sound-value of aword. All 
hieroglyphic writing is text with accompanying illustration. 
With the exception of certain grammatical abstractions, which 
cannot fail to be instantly intelligible, each word is first writ- 
ten by letter. Then, by means of a small picture which marks 
the class of notions under which it belongs, the rest of the mat- 
ter is explained and fixed with certainty. Behind the lettered 
name of a flower stands the floral representation; behind the 
lettered word of disease the picture of sorrow or impurity ; 
behind the lettered word for any form of labor the picture of 
activity. As there are several hundred such determining illus- 
trations, which repeat themselves as so many standing signs 
constantly, the referring of any word to its class of conception 
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is comparatively easy, and its general sense, whatever the spe- 
cial sense may happen to be, usually determined without diffi- 
culty. And the means that posterity finds to make the deci- 
phering a possibility (and we have other means besides), has 
lightened the task for the Egyptians as well. 

If their words had had a fixed form, if each of their expressed 
thoughts had had only this one form, or in other words, if their 
language from the beginning, had possessed the clearness and 
fixedness of our own, there would have been no occasion to 
create a literature of picture books. One might object to this 
conclusion; that the priestly script was bound in tradition to 
the forms of earlier days in methods of writing as well as in 
language, and that holding to this it emulated a clearness which 
was really only necessary in prehistoric and imperfectly devel- 
oped periods of speech and writing. We would answer that: 
although in historic times there are enough individual words 
whose meanings are clear without illustrations (beyoud a doubt), 
nevertheless that, of the number of those which need explana- 
tion, the name is legion. According to these, the determining 
illustrations are neither mere archaisms nor ornament. They 
are rather real aids to understanding, and the imperfection of 
the language which forced them upon the Egyptians, has also 
discovered to us or at least led us towards the discovery of the 
meanings, which would otherwise in the majority of cases have 
of necessity remained riddles to us. 

If the written language at times required pictures in order 
to be intelligible, how could the spoken fail to employ 
gesture? Since it could not have been otherwise, we should 
see ourselves forced to the assumption that such must be the 
case, even if such a fact presented more difficulties than it 
really does. As the gesture is less distinctive than a picture, 
just so the spoken language of a primitive people requires this 
distinction less than the written language. His stock of 
thought is so contracted and directed to so few, to material 
things so easily indicated by sign, that he needs few words. 
Even the latest stages of hieroglyphic writing show but few 
developed abstractions: love is still lust, will is yet command, 
honor is fear or praise. The further back we go, the more 
material must have been the daily talk of the mass, the more 
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was it assisted and accompanied by pantomime. And since there 
is enough preserved of this period in Egyptian history to con- 
vince us that at first nearly every native sound was capable of 
expressing nearly every object, surely then the gesture, the 
accompanying picture must have been originally about as 
important as the word itself. A half understood speech 
was explained by the understood gesture, relatively sup- 
planted by it. But where the gesture was not sufficient and 
the word was not yet fixed enough in meaning to impart a 
distinct thought, there could then have been none or at least 
but an imperfect understanding. In the same way language 
had to grow. 

While speaking of words fixed by sound and intuition, we 
come to a more advanced stage which already in old-Egyptian 
stands alongside of the confusion of homonyms and synonyms. 
Even in this stage there are numerous sound combinations 
which can have but one meaning; already here we find ideas 
which can be expressed only by one sound cojabination. The 
step from the lower to the higher stage can only have been 
accomplished in that finally a certain sound came to appear 
particularly adapted to express a certain object or idea. But 
this determining did not, as we see, take place originally. It 
must, therefore, have been the result of continuous exercise of 
preference. It must, therefore, have been an acquisition from 
a more exact conception of ideas attained little by little, and of 
a gradually formed national sense of hearing which had learned 
to associate certain thoughts as particularly applicable to an 
expression by certain sounds. 

And thus we see the later historical part of the event come 
to pass before our eyes. While the oldest surviving language 
has already plenty of fixed words by the side of homonyms 
synonyms, out of the latter there appear in the course of his- 
tory forms of sound always more different, of even closer mean- 
ing, differentiating not only the outward form but the inner 
meaning. The study of this process is certainly rendered diffi- 
cult in the fact that the hieroglyphic literature is connected 
with an old, so-called “ holy dialect,” which while making pro- 
gress in the differentiation of the popular speech, has taken up 
comparatively little to itself But the total sum of changes 
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stands out with distinctness and sharp outline in the Koptic. 
The Kopts, as the Egyptians were called soon after the embrac- 
ing of Christianity, gave up the old religion and also the writ- 
ing language of the former priestly order, and translated the 
Bible into the common tongue of the country. . And lo! the 
common tongue had become essentially different from the 
ancient one which had been handed down from the earliest 
days, and had been so long honored as the language of science 
and religion. A vast number of homonyms and synonyms had 
disappeared. The homonyms had either perished with the 
trunk and stalk, or where the roots remained alive, they had 
produced shoots distinguishable and separable in sound. The 
synonyms had been welded together as much by the destruc- 
tion of an immense mass of words as by the contraction of the 
meaning in those yet retained. In order to realize the magni- 
tude of the revolution in full, compare, as to the homonomy, 
the many meanings given above for the hieroglyphic yer : over- 
turn, cast down, pleasant, sacrificial-ox, burial, thus, procession 
boat, to scream, enemy, rascal, with the few to which the Kop- 
tic yer limits itself: to strike out, to throw out, to destroy. 
With respect to the diminution of synonyms, put together the 
mass of thirty-seven before mentioned hieroglyphic words for 


lo cul: asey, an, ten, tent, tenu, tena, atn, tem, tem, temu, mies, 
sd, sat, seta, sel, nesp, peht, pey, beyn, behi, sau, us, ush, ust, tes, 


yab, yeb, yebs, yet, hebt, hent, hesb, sek, sey, usy, asey, seha, kesa, 
etc., and then note the ten Koptic words of the same meaning: 


nuker, fekh, fekhi, sat, sot, boc, pah, cetcot, cetedth, cec (to which 
naturally yet others might be added for the idea: to cut to 
pieces, to destroy). On the other hand, this limitation of 
words with equal sound and meaning is complemented by dis- 
tiuctions of sound and sense, in so far as complete disappear- 
ance has not taken place. The yer, which in hieroglyphic 
means promiscuously to overturn, beat down, pleasant, sacrifi- 
cial-ox, myrrh, burial, thus, processional-boat, to scream, enemy, 
rascal, subject, to carry, provision, with reference to, while, 
appears divided (with its root collaterals) in the Koptic into: 


yer to beat down, creht destruction, saar, cart, sorser to destroy, 
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hile pleasant, susonsi, kholkhel offering, sal myrrh, hrau scream,* 
at which last words we find already attempts of a partial kind 
contained in the hieroglyphic, which however were not such as 
to make themselves felt sufficiently to bring the universal yer 
into narrower limits. Similar is the synonymy of the adduced 
words for to cut, become more exact through a limitation of the 
number of words. If we can now extend these observations 
to a great number of Egyptian roots, as it would be easy to do, 
the course of development in the Egyptian language is recog- 
nized in its essential characteristics and to an equal degree ren- 
dered difficult through monuments of words both existing and 
destroyed. In the beginning, homonymy and synonymy are 
an indistinct confusion of many meanings. Next, with increas- 
ing reasoning faculty, a distinction of conceptions from forms 
of sound and a corresponding abandonment of gesture. Then, 
an end to most homonyms or supplanting by means of phonetic 
differentiation ; an end to thousands of loose synonyms and con- 
traction and sharpening of conception in those that survive. 
In short, a gradual emergence from vague sound and sense into 
separated sound and fixed meaning. An illumination of the 
spirit and corresponding separation from the phonetic. 

It is probable that similar antecedents might be found in 
other languages, if we could follow them back far enough. As 
we can trace, they have risen from a low stage to the height of 
a most gifted people. The Egyptians have ascended the ladder 
of human progress to a point where the demands for a more 
perfect language cease. They stand in their beginnings, on a 
level with the nations in the state of nature, without at the 
same time lacking in their purposes, the elevating powers of 
cultured nations. They furnish both beginning and end in 
their language—as far as it comes to view for our purpose. To 
these general antecedents there comes a special one in confirma- 
tion. Leaving even out of account that the Egyptians were 
probably from the beginning related to the Semites and Arians, 
there appears in the languages of these last most intelligent 
races, an unmistakable analogy of appearances which points to 

*The Koptic words mentioned can be traced back according to the laws of 


Egyptian sound and word contraction to the hieroglyphic yer and to root affini- 
ties of yer. 
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historical analogy. With the abundance of undoubted Egyp- 
tian homonymies before us, it will need but little trouble to 
trace back to particular central radical meanings certain verbs 
of many meanings in Sanscrit, Arabic, and Hebrew, which, 
although the Professor might, the original man never could 
have conceived or understood.* With the wild undergrowth 
of old-Egyptian synonymy before our eyes, we will not have to 
consider in the future two words of similar meaning at that 
period as necessarily two different outcomes of one meaning. 
The fact is that it grew more than was afterwards needed, dur- 
ing a time when tbe plan of planting was not yet understood ; 
and subsequently there was not sufficient care in the weeding. 
But the similarity in the beginnings of different languages 
brings with it a fundamental similarity of evolution, even 
though the perception of sound which gives to a sound struc- 
ture certain meanings, and the means of future differentiation 
may have been to a greater or less extent of different natures, 
and in reality they were so. 

With that, we separate from the creation of language and 
transfer to a comparatively late period the question: why cer- 
tain conceptions are expressed by certain sounds or sound com- 
binations, why the man is called man and the woman, woman, 
rather than that the man be called woman and the woman man. 
With that we note as result, that from among the many words 
which were used by different men and tribes, at first in a tenta- 
tive manner, for man and woman, the choice was made with 
hesitation until the one which in the ear of the nation appeared 
most appropriate received universal recognition. The others 
became useless, were cast off, died away, and passed into obliv- 
ion. It is impossible to find out, in the want of evidence from 
that earliest of times, how far the unsifted mass of words of 
any first period has been retained even where a feeling for 
language limited by the national one existed, and how far, for 
that reason among the Egyptians as with every other race, it 
has been a peculiar one. It is sufficient that the feeling for 
language, even if at the beginning it was separated in its roots, 
had need, according to Egyptian evidence (even within the 


* A disregard of homonomy has led, in the Egyptian as well, to the most vio- 
lent divining of metaphysical transfer of meaning. 
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limits of this separation), of an uncertain existence and of a 
long stage of growth, before it secured its object of expressing 
certain things by certain sounds. Where the same meaning 
could be expressed to the same people by an immense number 
of words originally, where these words at the same time could 
serve for numberless other conceptions, it is absurd to sup- 
pose that the language could have burst forth from the head of 
the mass in uniformity as a general inspiration, as that sense of 
language which ended by associating one sound with one sense 
could have existed originally. The continued selection of 
many tribes must with more probability, have decided on the 
association of sound and meaning. 

The value which the study of Egyptian language receives 
from this, for the study of all languages, warrants the mention 
of two other traits, which will seem, at first mention, just as 
strange as those referred to above. In the Egyptian the words 
—at least in appearance—-have two distinctly opposite mean- 
ings, and the letters of such words also are sometimes exactly 
reversed, Suppose the German word gi were Egyptian, then 
besides meaning good it might mean bad, and besides git it 
might sound like tug. Tg again could mean good as well as 
bad, and by a small sound modification, as it often happens in 
the life of a language—perhaps to tiich—furnish occasion to a 
new conversion into chit, which again from its side, could unite 
the two meanings. What can be more improbable? 

Since in the acceptance of miracles, one has immediately to 
do with the grounds of belief, I may remark here, that the 
Koptic researches of the author contain a list of such metatheses 
90 pages long. For example let a few be adduced. (1.) Meta- 


thesis in sound: ab / ba, stein; am /\ ma come; dn /\ na 


specification ; ar /\ ra to make; ken /\ nek break to pieces, 
push out; kenh /\ hnek to bloom; penh / yenp to catch, to 
seize; tb /\ bet fig; sdr /\ ras cut up, divide; fes /\ sef to 
cleanse, to grow ; peh /\ hep to go; sna / ans wind, to blow. 
(2). Change of sense: kef to take \/ to let lie; ken strong \/ 
weak; men, to stand \/ menmen to move oneself; tia to honor 
V to despise; fem to cut up \/ to bind up; terp to seize \/ to 
give; yen to stand \/ to go; neh to separate, cut up V hoh 
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bond. (8.) Change of sound and sense: sos appropriate, © 


ses inappropriate; seb to mix © pes to separate; hen to bind o 
neh to separate; hot to crumble © th to make firm; ben not 
to be at hand O neb fall; eerp to sew together © pree break to 
pieces, to partition, &. As one can see from a few of these 
examples, change of sound can accompany the appearance. 

If we allow that there can be no question as to the fact, we 
now face the question of a rational explanation. In the light 
of the observed homonymies there presents itself an answer 
dodging the question. What if we had here only apparent 
reversion of sound and sense, but in truth different roots which 
by accident correspond to the above mentioned forms? This 
would apply especially with reference to the reversion of sense. 
When we have a number of like-sounding roots, which mean 
different things, there might be among them a number which 
directly contradict each other. If ken can mean everything 
imaginable, why should it not, beside strong, at times mean 
weak also? There would have been no necessity under such 
circumstances, of an intentional conscious reversing of sense. 

Without attempting to deny that a number of sense-changes 
might have occurred in this way, we cannot allow that they 
have all been created or applied so mechanically. Let us im- 
agine that in the course of accidental homonomy there should 
have occurred a ken “strong” and a ken “weak,” then the 
tendency, if not the necessity, would have been, for the sake 
of clearness, to have allowed one of the words to drop, and to 
have remained satisfied with the many other expressions for 
strong and weak. In that it has not happened in this case, has 
not happened in so many similar cases, we see ourselves 
forced to pre-suppose a conscious affinity between these oppo- 
site words. We cannot escape at the same time the question 
of the cause. We are led to the answer by the Egyptian writ- 
ing. In that it distinguishes ken strong from ken weak, by 
adding to the sound value written by letter of each word, a 
determining picture of strength or weakness, we have a logical 
ground for the appearance. Our judgments are formed solely 
upon comparison and antitheses. As little as we need to think 
of weakness when we have once grasped the conception of 
strength, so surely could not strength have been originally 
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conceived of without starting out from weakness—without 
measuring itself by contrast with weakness. Let any one 
attempt to grasp a single new idea, beyond the range of thought 
which has become familiar to him by known word definitions 
without his being put to the trouble of seeking them out, and 
he will be convinced on this point as to the nature of intellec- 
tual progress. Hach one to-day becomes acquainted with 
strength without an effort of his own judgment, because the 
idea exists in the language, because he is accustomed to it from 
childhood as a meaning for certain actions, objects, and persons. 
But when, leaving the range of every-day experience and words 
applying to it, we attempt to create individual ideas or to think 
over again rare and seldom-heard thoughts of others, we find 
ourselves face to face with the necessity of conscious antithesis. 
To bide by word-thoughts, no scholar has grasped the idea of 
obtuse, acute, and right angle without bringing the three in 
real contrast; no student has grasped the esse of Hegel, without 
having confronted it with the non esse; in general no one has 
learned tolerably a foreign tongue without explaining those 
word-meanings which vary from those of his native tongue, by 
a comparison with them. The Egyptian leads us back to the 
infant period of humanity, in which these first, commonest con- 
ceptions had to be grasped in this slow and thoughtful manner. 
In order to learn to think of strength, one must separate one- 
self from weakness; in order to comprehend darkness, you 
must separate light; in order to grasp much, you must hold 
little in the mind for contrast. Such Egyptian words as 
antithetically show both branches of the original comparison, 
furnish an insight into the wearisome work-shop in which 
the first and most necessary ideas—to-day the glibbest and 
most easily handled—were forged. In the spoken language, 
only the connection and gesture, could have indicated the 
meaning intended. 

Besides this, the number of surviving Egyptian words which 
suffer change of sense without change of sound is by no means 
too large. For the most part, opposite meaning is marked off 
by phonetic modification ; at times the phonetic differentiation 
occurs first in historic times. Of the first mey empty, \/ meh 
full, a good example; as an evidence of the latter are: men 
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which in hieroglyphic means not only “to stand,” when redu- 
plicated or in the form menu “to go,” but in the Koptic is 
explained by mont for the meaning “to stand,” and by monmen 
for ‘to go.” 

It is a happy state of things for the research in this depart- 
ment of linguistic genesis, that the proof for the known con- 
verting of sense, aside from internal corroboration, can be 
followed separately both historically and in the matter itself. 
In part of an Egyptian oration of an abstract nature, there are 
found a number of words, which attempt to overcome the diffi- 
culty of grasping remote conceptions by these means, i. e., by 
containing at the same time both the sense and the opposite ; 
and thus allowing the conception of the meaning to come to a 
permanent expression by means of thesis and antithesis. These 
are the prepositions. In hieroglyphic, m means “in something” 
as well as “to something ” or “from something,” according to 
the connection of each context: er means “away from some- 
thing,” “ to something,” and also “together with something ;” 
hr and yeft mean “ for” as well as “against ;” yont “in,” “un- 
der,” etc. In the Koptic wée and sa correspond to “away from 
something” as well as “in something ;” kha is “over” and 
“under ;’ ha “over, under,” and “to something,” “away from 
something ;” Ai “to something,” “away from something,” “in 
something,” ete. If this is not other than the same antipodal 
change of meaning, which may be observed in the case of 
many other words, it has nevertheless a stronger power of 
proof. Even if we must be reminded that with the varied 
meaning of Egyptian sound combinations, like sounding ones 
may be brought without internal connection, to oppose an 
antithetical sense, nevertheless this possibility is very slight in 
the case of prepositions. Should any two of such difficult con- 
ceptions as prepositions express, meet together in the same 
sound, one or the other would be given up for the sake of 
clearness and be easily taken up by another sound in view of 
the impulse to usurious expansion inherent in the old lan- 
guage. You don’t bring “for” and “against” under the same 
word unless it is with purpose, and that you cannot think of 
the one without thinking of the other at the same time and 
take it away from its opposite. The logic of this consideration 
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will be fortified by an allied appearance retained in the body 
of the language. Along with its simple prepositions, the 
Egyptian has a number of combined ones, of which not a few 
unite two parts of opposite meaning in order to bring the 
one or the other sense to a clearer understanding. Here we 
have thoroughly established the intentional contraposition of 
opposite conceptions for the grasping more effectually of 
either. For instance look at the preposition ebol, made up of 
e “to something” and bol “away from something,” means 
away from something. The preposition ebolkhen, made up of 
ebol “away from something” and khen “in something,” means 
“away from something.” Hbolute, composed of ebol “ away from 
something” and uée meaning both “away from something” and 
* in something,” means “ away from something,” “ before some- 
thing.” Ehraihm, made up of ehrai “ in, to something,” becomes 
“in” and “away from something.” These examples, both 
eloquent and aiding the solution, might be easily increased in 
number. 

There is uo lack of traces of similar precedents in other lan- 
guages. The Arabic has antipodal change of meaning in great 
abundance; in the Chinese, the literary period marked by the 
Tiu Li (2000 B. C.) is characterized by exactly the same phe- 
nomena; and what is it other than a judgment based upon 
comparative juxtaposition when the Englishman even to-day* 
says “ without” (lit. with-without) in order to express “ without?” 
And did not “ with” itself originally mean as well “with” as 
‘* without,” as may be seen in withdraw, withgo, withhold, ete. ? 

It is with less confidence that we can talk of change in sound 
—sound metathesis. For we can transfer ourselves more read- 
ily into the soul than into the sensory of antiquity. It may on 
the one hand be a sport of accident occasioned by the original 
superfluity of roots, that sound metatheses should correspond 
or contradict one another in sense; all the more, since they fre- 
quently do neither the one nor the other. Because there is a 
ma which means “to go,” which cannot be related to another 
ma “to come,” why should not ma “ to come,” have originated 
just as independently as ma to see, without having been drawn 
from am to come by metathesis? And yet a correspondence 


* Similar the allied German “wider,” against, and “ wieder,” again. 
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of idea, even in the case of rare, subverted sound combinations, 
is so common a phenomenon, that it is difficult to do without 
the acceptance of connection in the conception; so that the 
probability must be taken into account that the historic evi- 
dence of language of the connection of ideas in words of trans- 
posed sound, will be accepted on this ground, namely: the vast 
majority of such phonetic metatheses can be referred to an affin- 
ity in sense. The explanation of a connection in ideas is fur- 
nished by the further development of a system of root struc- 
ture, whose first steps lie open to the day. Egyptian roots, 
almost withoWt exception, are capable of further development 
by means of repeating the initial sound, either at the initial 
sound or the final one; or else repeating the final sound at the 
end. That is to say, from an /s, in regular and very common 
change, we can form fs, /sf, and fss; out of mt an mmt, mim, 
mtt, etc. The recognition of change of sense is not invariable 
by any means—we have reference obviously to the fondness 
for discovering new words, and to give full rein to freedom in 
the preduction of ever new images of the mind. The period, 
when within certain national limits, each one was permitted to 
utter any sound for anything is, at this stage, already passed ; 
the declaring of certain sounds applicable to certain things, has 
been reached; but the possibility remains, of building on 
further the chosen sounds and roots by transposition and repe- 
tition of their individual constituent parts. Do we dare to hold 
it in accordance with this license, which moulds the yet fluid 
material of speech into changeable form, do we dare hold in 
accordance with this ear, which is fine enough to wish to hear 
once again the initial and end sound, and with that to round off 
the musical effect of the word harmoniously ; if we find it rea- 
sovable that the thought of the whole could be felt also in the 
second syllable corresponding in sound, (of the two-syllable 
sound combination formed out of the one-syllable one), then 
we should have explained the transposition not as a transposi- 
tion, but as a doubling? We should have to set up the row: 
Jes, fesf, fes-sef, sef, whose beginning and end member are 
retained, while the third member /es-sef is to be supplied from 
Jesf, and certainly might be supplied without difficulty. But 
when we once have /esse/, there is then no obvious phonetic or 
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logical difficulty to the conclusion that each member of this 
already completed metathesis was of itself sufficient to embody 
the sense of the original as well as the converted root of divided 
parts. The accordant sound of both branches of the compound 
word fessef, united like the bark of a tree, and complemental 
as premises, and conclusion could easily lend to each oi them 
the value and meaning of the whole. The two first stages of 
this progress, fes, fesf are known also in the Indo-Germanic lan- 
guages under the name of the broken reduplication (gebrochenen 
reduplication). We restrain ourselves from the disclosure, why 
this explanation contradicts only in appearance the metathesis 
of the three consonant words. 

The merit of having furnished the human race, forgetful of 
the struggles of its infant period, a historical insight into the 
gradual working out of certain sounds and conceptions, belongs 
indisputably to the Egyptian language. 
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Articte VIIL—THE MYSTERY OF FREE WILL— 
WHERE TO FIND IT. 


WE assume, for the purpose of this essay, the existence of 
Free Will, and admit that it cannot be fully explained. We 
shall, therefore, not attempt to solve the mystery, but be satis- 
fied if we can trace it to its real hiding-place. 

What is the human will? As a faculty, is it not the power 
of directing one’s actions to some end? This distinguishes 
willing from the action willed, and from wishing. “I will do 
thus” differs from “I do thus” not merely in time, but in the 
quality of determination or direction, in distinction from the 
action determined. It differs from “I wish to do thus” in that 
mere desire does not involve actual or possible control over the 
action desired. Will and choice may be used often as inter- 
changeable terms, but the former has a narrower sphere. One 
chooses various objects besides his own action, but he wills his 
own doings only. Will is also to be distinguished from 
endeavor. In regard to this we should disagree with some 
statements in Mr. Hazard’s thoughtful and acute treatise on 
the Will. Endeavor admits of degrees; volition does not. 
Setting aside the question of general volitions, or attitudes of 
the will, we may say that while endeavor is tentative, will is 
executive. The volition to do a thing leads infallibly and 
instantly to the doing of it, unless there are unforeseen obsta- 
cles. Volition, as an inward act, is complete, or it is nothing. 
Like the electric spark, it does not start unless it reaches its 
end. Endeavor may look forward into an indefinite future ; 
volition knows only the nearest conceivable future, which it 
transforms into the present. In resolving upon future actions 
the real object of volition is the fixing of the time of those 
actions, definitely or not, in the future. Endeavor is itself the 
object of volition, but the reverse is not true. We will to try, 
but we do not try to will. A single volition may, indeed, be 
called an effort, with reference to hindrances in the way of it; 
but ordinarily effort is made up of a number of volitions con- 
tributing to some common end. 
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The directing of our actions is certainly a distinct conception 
from the actions themselves; is it also a distinct fact? To 
show that it is, we may appeal to the silent testimony of con- 
sciousness, and the outspoken testimony of language, which 
distinguishes between “I do” and “I will do.” Perhaps the 
clearest evidence is found in the well-recognized difference 
between first efforts and long continued habits, between delib- 
erate and spontaneous action, between original and familiar 
mental exertion. That which is, at first, cautious and labori- 
ous, or, it may be, exhilarating, becomes by constant repetition 
automatic. The conscious directive effort grows less and less 
until we lose sight of it altogether. The bodily fatigue conse- 
quent upon first efforts, and upon all very careful mental exer- 
tion is a plain index of the distinct quality of will-effort; that 
effort not being confined to the last decision, but extending 
over the innumerable phases of the preceding deliberation. It 
wears one out to be always doing something new, to have no 
easy habits. The work of will as distinct from the action 
willed is thus capable of being registered on the bodily tissues. 
Readers of Dr. Carpenter’s Mental Physiology will remember 
the prominence there given to the distinction between “ voli- 
tional and automatic” action. Whether one adopts, in the 
fullest extent, his opinions or not, the evidence which he so 
admirably presents is decisive of the question before us. Physi- 
ology, no less than Psychology, attests the difference between 
willing what to do, and doing what we will. 

We ask next, Is it proper to say of the will that it is free, or 
not free? To be free, in its most general sense, is to be un- 
forced and unhindered. No one hesitates to ascribe freedom, on 
evidence, to man’s actions, and to the man himself, but the 
applicability of it to the will has been, from Locke to Bain, 
earnestly denied. Says Mr. Bain: * “To demand that our voli- 
tions shall be stated as either free or not free, is to mystify and 


embroil the real case. . . . This idea ought never to have come 
into the theoretical explanation of the will, and ought now to 
be summarily expelled.” Something unpleasantly like this 


might be quoted from Edwards, but may we not be pardoned 
for wishing to keep the two authors apart ? 
* The Emotions and the Will, p. 499, 2d ed. 
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Now, as a mere question of language, the term “free” is as 
applicable to the will as to the mind in general. If there is 
such a thing as mental freedom, there can be no objection to 
ascribing it to that faculty which stands at the initial point of 
free actions. The inexperienced may, indeed, be misled by the 
phrase “ freedom of the will” into supposing a faculty to be a 
distinct agent; but so they might by such expressions as “ the 
retentiveness of the memory,” “the eye that sees,” “the ear 
that hears.” If the mind is free at all, the will is free, and we 
see no good reason for not calling it so. 

But those who object to speaking of the will as either free or 
not free, do really deny all freedom to the mind except freedom 
from outward interference. Professor Bain expects great prog- 
ress and general agreement in understanding the will, when it 
is admitted that “the following up of pleasure and the recoil 
from pain are the ultimate facts, and most comprehensive types, 
or representations of volition.” (p. 506). As to the general 
agreement, we may well suppose that al] controversy respecting 
the will will cease when this faculty shall be generally believed 
to occupy the insignificant and servile position thus assigned it. 
If the will, in the last analysis, is but a lever with which the 
feelings move the muscles, thinking men will study the feelings 
and muscles and let the will go. 

Let us examine the matter carefully and see whether freedom, 
or its opposite, is predicable of the will. We have assumed 
the fact of freedom, and we are not now concerned to prove it, 
but only to decide whether it is absurd to affirm it, as absurd 
as to say that the memory is green, or the emotions hot. 
What does anybody know of the will that should prevent us 
from calling it free, or from even asking whether it is free? All 
agree that a certain kind of freedom is predicable of man and 
his actions. A man is free when he is not interfered with; 
when he is neither compelled to anything which he does 
not desire, nor restrained from anything which he does desire. 
This freedom, then, is relative to the man’s desires. This is 
the popular notion of freedom. Further, all would agree in 
a somewhat more exact statement like this: that a man is free 
who is neither compelled to do what he does not will to do, 
nor restrained from doing what he wills to do. Here we have 
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left popular ground and are approaching the territory of meta- 
physics. But we have the same relative freedom as is expressed 
above. Now, where is the absurdity in speaking of a freedom 
that is not relative to the will, but in the will itself? Let us 
illustrate. A man with his feet bound together is not free to 
walk. Forgetting, for the moment, his bonds, he may will to 
walk, and every muscle concerned in walking may strive to that 
end, but the man is hindered. The action of the will itself is 
complete, but fruitless. In such a case one cannot but notice 
the marked contrast between the condition of the body and 
that of the mind. With the feet unbound, both mind and body 
are unhindered, free. With the feet bound, the mind, the will, 
is the same as before; why not call it free, as before? And if 
one goes on to inquire whether there are bonds of a different 
nature that can be fastened on the will itself, is it not a fair 
question, and a most natural one? To continue the illustra- 
tion, the man, with his feet at liberty, may now be pushed 
forward in a direction in which he wishes and wills not to go. 
He lifts his foot to put it backward, and, in spite of himself, 
he puts it forward. He is not free. His will, as part of him- 
self, shares, of course, in this external bondage, but as a mere 
directing force, it is not bound. It has not been forced to will 
going forward; it has persistently willed the opposite, but 
without success, except so far as it has hindered the operation 
of the compelling force. It has increased the friction without 
destroying the motion. Here, again, there is a marked con- 
trast between the body and the mind; and it is most natural, 
and presumptively rational, to say of the mind and will that 
they are unforced and free. It is equally rational to inquire 
whether there is any other species of force by which the voli- 
tion itself can be forced into being; in other words, whether it 
is possible for the will to be otherwise than free. Indeed, the 
opponents of free will claim that in every case of strict com- 
pulsion, the will is not to be called unfree, but wholly suspended. 
Such an act is not one’s own act. So be it. But it does not 
follow from this that there is no free will. It may rather 
follow that there is no will but free will. Because we cannot 
destroy the elasticity of steam without making it cease to be 
steam, shall we, therefore, say that “elastic” is inapplicable to 
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steam, and “embroils the case” in discussing it? Verily, 
‘“‘non-elastic ” is inapplicable, and that is the whole of it. If 
we do not call it elastic, it is because nobody doubts it. So 
people say, “He did it of his own free will,” and, to express 
the opposite, “It was done against his will,” omitting the 
“free,” but understanding it all the same. 

We are well aware that in some cases the inapplicability of a 
negative epithet carries with it the inapplicability of a positive, 
as in saying that the multiplication table is unorthodox; but 
in such cases it is optional to call in question either the positive 
or negative, and either carries the other with it. When, how- 
ever, the question is one of fact, it is logically absurd to infer 
the inapplicability of either from that of the other. 

We are aware, also, of the logical danger arising from the 
negative character of freedom. Being unforced and unhindered 
may be predicated verbally of a thousand things that have 
nothing to do with genuine freedom, as of a ledge of rocks, and 
a sum in arithmetic. But we have been applying the terms to 
an active principle. To extend them further may have its 
uses in rhetoric, but we have not so used them. If, as applied 
to an active principle, these terms have not a positive and 
important meaning, then we despair of knowing how to find 
a meaning in language. And this whole question is not a 
mere verbal one; for according as we consider the will free, 
or as outside of the range of freedom will the whole aspect of 
human activity and human character be different. 

What we have now said is, perhaps, sufficient to justify 
insisting on the term “free” as applicable, in discussion at 
least, to the mind itself, and the will. We will next try, by 
the method of exclusion—by closing up bypaths that mislead 
—to come nearer to the seat of the freedom of the will. If to 
any of our readers we shall seem to be undoing what we have 
already done, our only apology is that we are in search of a 
real, not imaginary, free will. 

In the first place, a free will is not an unregulated and unre- 
lated will. This is too obvious to require proof or elucidation. 
The mind in order to be free does not enthrone itself above all 
law. A fish is free under water, and a bird in the air. A man 
is free in the midst of certain physical, mental, and spiritual 
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surroundings. Some of these, from a false point of view, look 
like restrictions, but, as a whole, they are the very atmosphere 
of liberty. Man is not free from the body, but free in the body ; 
not free from motives, but free among motives. 

Again, it is not necessary in order that the will be free, that 
there should be no cause of its action outside of the will itself. 
We will not turn aside here into a dissertation on the nature of 
cause and effect, but we may venture to say that a cause is that 
to which something owes its existence. We might say, “ to 
which something, wholly or in part owes its existence, or some 
modification of its existence,” but then that “ part” or “ modifi- 
cation” would be the “something” caused. Now it is evident 
that coercion, or impulsion to something, and restraint, which 
are the only contraries of freedom, are much narrower in their 
sphere than causation. No incompatibility between freedom 
and causation can be assumed until it is shown that there is no 
other mode and kind of causation applicable to the will than 
coercion or restraint. But one must despair of ever having this 
shown; for the experience and consciousness and language of 
men go strongly the other way. Men constantly speak of out- 
ward actions as caused which are believed to be free, even 
going so far as to use, for emphasis, the language of compul- 
sion instead of cause. A man will say, ‘The morning was so 
fine that I was compelled to take a drive; I couldn’t resist the 
temptation.” In this he does not mean that he did not act 
freely, but that there was a powerful cause (not mere occasion) 
for his free act. If a metaphysician should seriously try to 
convince him either that his act was not free, or that it was not 
caused, the philosopher would be laughed at for his lack of 
common sense. Our argument, in a word, is this: since there 
is no necessary incompatibility in idea between freedom and 
causation, and since consciousness, as best interpreted, does not 
suggest any inconsistency in fact, we ought not to identify 
freedom of the will with the absence of causation. 

Still further, a free will is not the same as an unbiased will ; 
some theological usage to the contrary notwithstanding. Here 
we must remind our readers that we seek a real, not an imag- 
inary, freedom. If, to be free, the mind must be unbiased, i. e., 
must have no habitual inclinations, then there is, in adult life, 
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no free will, and it may be safely predicted that there never 
will be. It isa part of the wise economy of mind to have its 
volitions, or choices, classified, and duly subordinated. A 
generic choice may include a multitude of specific choices. 
The miser’s determination to hoard money includes the deter- 
mination to dress meanly, to give nothing in charity, and many 
others. This classification is not arbitrary, but natural. The 
specific may be called the outgrowth, as it is the reiffirmation, 
of the generic. Possibly, all good choices are comprehended 
in one choice supremely good, and all evil choices in one su- 
premely evil. However this may be, obviously, specific and 
particular choices share in the freedom of their generic choices, 
being developments and applications of them. But these 
generic, germinal choices, make up the general disposition of 
the man, and the bent, the bias, of his will. It follows, then, 
that the distinction between the bias of the will and particular 
volitions is irrelevant to the question of freedom. If the will 
is free at all, the bias isfree. The question of habit in general, 
and man’s bondage thereto,—figuratively described, but ter- 
ribly real—involves physical considerations, and need not here 
be discussed. 

Once more, the freedom of the will is not dependent on the 
number of possible choices offered to the mind. A traveler 
may be free in taking any one of a dozen roads, or when there 
are but two to choose between, or equally free if there is but 
one, provided he is at liberty to go either way on it, or to stand 
without going at all. Now, the mind itself, as we have seen, 
is not subject to the restrictions which beset the body; yet it 
is dependent on circumstances for the mode of exercising its 
freedom. There must be present some object of choice, or 
volition, or it cannot choose. Must there be more than one 
object? This is an important question; and it certainly can 
he answered only in the negative. The mind can will, or 
choose, with only one object of choice before it. Is this, then, 
a free volition? If not, how many objects of volition must be 
present in order to give the quality of freedom? Certainly, 
not very many. Too many would make deliberation so bur- 
densome that freedom would be a questionable blessing. It 
has, however, been widely maintained that there must be at 
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least two distinct objects of volition in order to insure volitional 
freedom. There must be the “ power of contrary choice.” We 
submit that this confounds volition with deliberation; and we 
affirm that when deliberation and comparison are over, and we 
come to the very act of willing, consciousness testifies that there 
is, for the instant, but one object of volition before the mind ; 
further, that the last alternative preceding volition is, not 
“Shall I do this or that,” but, “ Shall I do this or not?” And 
this negative is not to be exalted into a positive object of 
choice, but represents volitional quiescence. The real choice 
takes place in the presence of one object, not a hundred, nor 
six, nor two. 

Where, then, is the freedom? It is in this, that this choice 
is neither forced into being, nor hindered. It is spontaneous, 
and, so far as anything outside of the will is concerned, is 
irrepressible. 

But is not this a barren freedom? without logical or prac- 
tical consequences? By no means. By virtue of it, what a 
man does is completely his own, and his only ; not as wrought 
in him, but wrought by him; his own as the outcome of that 
directive evergy which stands first in each series of his activi- 
ties, the starting point of all action that is not wholly aimless. 
It is the freedom of his will that secures to him the unrestricted 
and undivided authorship of his voluntary acts. Hence it is 
the foundation of responsibility. 

This is not all. Over against Responsibility stands Oppor- 
tunity, with its shadow, Danger. We call man’s outward 
circumstances opportunities; but they are not really such 
unless man has a free power to embrace them. Each man’s 
pathway in life differs from that of every other man; but 
beside the pathway of every one is an endless succession of 
open doors, before each of which he pauses, once and once 
only, unforced and unhindered—free: not free to be other 
than himself, or to embrace another man’s opportunities, not 
free from liability to error; but free to be, and to act out, 
himself, free to embrace his own opportunities, free to use all 
his wisdom. What more can one expect of freedom ? 

At this point we are confronted by such questions as these:— 
How can this spontaneous and untrammeled outburst of activity 
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be linked securely into the chain of cause and effect? How 
can it be even foreknown? How can it possibly be different 
from what, in each case, it actually is? and, on the other hand, 
how can it possibly be prevented from being different? How 
can this spontaneity, not blind, indeed, and random, but intel- 
ligent and straight-aiming, be under law? When in the moral 
history of a free soul does it assume its powerful bent to eyil? 
Does the whole soul so go forth in its volitions as to leave no 
ground, no moral leverage, by which a man may resist and 
change his own will? What is the relation of this faculty of 
free will to the man’s very self? The reader need not expect 
us to answer these questions. They represent the mystery of 
free will. We did not promise to solve that, but only to try 
to find it, and—here it is. 
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Artictt IX.—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


History or tae Eneiisnh Laneuacr.*—This is one of the 
convenient “ Handbooks for students and general readers” in the 
course of publication by Henry Holt and Co. It is at once thor- 
oughly scientific and readable; and invites the attention of the 
student who would enlarge or verify his knowledge of his vernac- 
ular, as also of the man of liberal culture who would understand 
something of the real origin and growth of a language and litera- 
ture outranked by none that has appeared in human history. 
The student will be attracted by thorough work, laborious and 
independent investigation with great painstaking and caution, 
which will command his confidence. And the liberal mind will 
be helped in its endeavor to obtain such a mastery of the English 
word as will enable him to be sensible of its full and exact import 
as that import has come to it through its diversified history. 
For word is an organic product—the outgrowth and fruit of a veri- 
table life. And it is now within these last few years made prac- 
ticable for all of ordinary intelligence, at little cost of study, to 
recognize at once, as he reads or hears; the analysis of the constit- 
uent elements of the English word and thereby to discern the 
particular effect of each of these elements in shaping its import. 
No education now deserves to be ranked as liberal which has not 
attained this mastery over the great mass of words occurring in 
our best literature. This little volume is one of the many helps 
that have recently been furnished towards this most worthy attain- 
ment. It is presented in two parts, the first of which, after an 
introductory chapter on the English in its alliances to other 
tongues, gives the general history of its rise and progress from the 
Anglo-Saxon, which is recognized as its first period, through the 
successive periods of the Early English or from the year 1150 to 
1350, the Middle English from 1350 to 1550, and Modern English 
from 1550 to the present time, noting the leading changes which 
it has suffered in each period. The second part gives the history 
of the inflections of the English tongue. A full index of words 

* History of the English Language. By T. R. Lounssury, Professor of English 
in the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale College. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company. 1879. 
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and phrases makes the volume a convenient one for reference. 
This history is limited to the inflection of English words. The 
more interesting history, perhaps, of the orthoépy and orthog- 
raphy of the language is omitted as well as that also of the syntax. 
After the very thorough survey which is here given to the reader 
of the English word and which of necessity takes especial notice 
of the irregular and anomalous in the language, there will be a 
feeling of surprise that after all there is so little of the capricious 
and whimsical in our noble language. One is impressed with the 
fact that reason and sound sense have presided over its entire 
development and progress. With inconsiderable exceptions the 
forms of our words, diversified as they are even when belonging 
to the same classes as parts of speech or as inflected, are discovered 
to have been determined by actual traceable influences in their 
history. The seeming anomalies in the language are abundant 
only because the sources of its growth have been abundant; it is 
anomalous because it is rich, The reader is also strongly im- 
pressed by the great conservative power of a literature over the 
grammatical forms of the language. A merely spoken language 
is as unstable as the little semi-barbarous tribe that speaks it. 
The truth is strikingly exemplified in the facts stated concerning 
the strong verbs, so called, which form a leading element in the 
characteristic beauty and strength of our language. “So many 
of the Anglo-Saxon strong verbs had been wholly lost to the lan- 
guage by the beginning of the Middle English period, so many of 
those that were retained had become weak, and the general move- 
ment in that direction was so decided, that it seemed merely a 
question of time when the strong inflection would disappear en- 
tirely. But this movement received a check with the creation of 
a great native literature. In fact, the strong conjugation has lost 
nothing during the past three hundred years.” One is hardly 
able, in this light of the power of a written literature over the 
forms of a language, to accept the reasonableness of any charac- 
terizing of our confessedly irregular orthography as “ barbarous” 
simply because by reason of that conservative force of a literature 
which marks the advanced civilization of the people that speak 
and make the language, the changing word as spoken has become 
ill-suited to the outward body of sound in which it had in its infancy 
shaped itself. In a language thus ruled by its literature, it woald 
seem, the written must, even better than the spoken form, express 
the true essence and import of the word. A perfect orthography 
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marks an illiterate people; an orthography which under the con- 
trol of reason and sound sense has come to be more or less diver- 
gent from the ideal standard of a primitive alphabet, implies an 
advanced culture and civilization. 


Tae Deve.opment or Eneuisa Lirerature.*—Among the 
numerous helps and incitements to the student of our vernacular 
literature which have appeared in the last few years, this little 
work has special merit. It is characterized by careful research, 
good judgment, and sound scholarship, as well as by a worthy 
enthusiasm in the study. The author has in his view the begin- 
ning student and the general reader, rather than the advanced 
scholar. Starting with the principle that the literature of a peo- 
ple is the outcome of the entire life of the people and inseparable 
from it, he describes in a clear, chaste, yet lively style, the char- 
acter and thought of the Old English or Anglo-Saxon people, 
their laws and customs, their language and poetry and what of 
philosophy they had in their earliest condition in Britain, and 
then exhibits the modifying influences of the Kelt, the Roman, 
the Dane, and the Norman, and especially those of Christianity 
upon the literature down to the time of the Norman Conquest. 
The leading productions are successively passed under review, 
rapidly indeed, yet so far as the limits allow, critically, in such a 
way and to such an extent as to furnish a very satisfactory gen- 
eral history of the Anglo-Saxon or Old English literature, from 
its rise to its fall—from its pagan infancy to its Christian youth 
and maturity, “till it is extinguished in the last entry of the 
Chronicle.” Reading the ideas and sentiments and general char- 
acter of the people in their literature, the author finds in what 
remains of it “no trace of mirth, or wit, or humor, or the senti- 
ments of love and patriotism,” but instead, “a grave seriousness, 
a robust energy, love of war, a religious nature, and an uncon- 
querable selfishness; a slow-moving intelligence, and a corres- 
ponding utterance.” This volume is to be followed by two others, 
bringing the subject down to the present day. 

* The Development of English Literature: The Old English Period. By Brother 
Azarias, of the Brothers of the Christian Schools, Professor of English Litera- 
ture in Rock Hill College, Maryland, Author of a Philosophy of Literature. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1879. 12mo., pp. vi., 314. 
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American Porms.*—This book, which was edited by Mr. Horace 
E. Scudder, with special reference to use as a reading-book in 
advanced classes, contains some of the choicest American poems. 
It is a book for Americans to be proud of, not merely that so 
much is here brought together, as to give a just idea of the wealth 
of our poetical literature, but that the arrangement and notes 
reveal discernment and accuracy of learning. Most of the poems 
here collected are long enough to require some grasp on the part 
of the reader, and contain allusions that afford good material for 
notes. Indeed, though these poems are familiar to most students 
of our literature, few would conjecture how many notes, for 
instance, in the “‘ Evangeline,” and “the Courtship of Miles Stand- 
ish,” are really needful for the young reader, and how many pas- 
sages gain clearness even for older: persons, from Mr, Scudder’s 
judicious explanations. This is particularly true of Holmes’ 
“Schoolboy.” It will be well if our youth learn from these read- 
ers to know of our sweetest poet something better and of wider 
scope than the “Psalm of Life,” or “ Excelsior,” and of Bryant 
something at once brisker and subtler than “ Thanatopsis.” Such 
short poems have too long constituted the bulk of the poetical lit- 
erature in our school books. Juvenal speaks of Virgil as “ pueris 
decantatum,” and we may be sure it was the Atneid, not the 
Eclogues, that was the main study of the Roman boys. So in 
regard to Longfellow, Whittier, and Lowell, it is the longer, more 
strictly American poems that our young people should thoroughly 
know. In this book we have of the best and the broadest. Pure 
minds will easily open to the love of “Snow Bound,” Lowell’s 
“ Agassiz,” or the stalwart “ Monadnoc” of Emerson. 

The order is wise, from Longfellow to Emerson, through Whit- 
tier, Bryant, Holmes, and Lowell. Even if the first two poets 
are very distinctively American, “provincial,” if Mr. Swinburne 
will, one can pass easily, without much abruptness from Emerson 
to the greatest masters of English song. We trust that the book 
will have a wide use, and that Mr. Scudder will be thus rewarded 
for the devotion of his fine taste to the advancement of literature 
in our schools, and that the publishers will have no cause to regret 
their new departure in the issue of this reader. 

* American Poems. Longfellow; Whittier; Bryant; Holmes; Lowell; Emerson. 
With Biographical Sketches, and Notes. Boston: Houghton, Osgood and Com- 
pany. The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 1879. pp. 455. 
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Socrates.*—This handsome little book consists uf a transla- 
tion of the Apologia, the Crito, and the narrative and moral parts 
of the Pheedo, with a brief summary of the omitted arguments of 
the latter in their several places. Thus it presents the greater 
part of the information which Plato has given us as to his mas- 
ter’s life and personal character. ‘The preface adds a few partic- 
ulars from Plato’s other writings and from Xenophon, and puts 
the outline of the whole life into chronological order. The book 
seems well adapted, as is said in the introduction contributed by 
Professor Goodwin, for those who have not command of Greek, 
and do not care to undertake reading the translation of Plato’s 
complete works. If read with such complements as Grote’s chap- 
ter on Socrates, and Emerson’s vivid sketch in his essay on Plato, 
it will give a very good idea of Socrates as aman. It will cer- 
tainly be useful if it serves to check the loose statements that are 
often made about him. 


Tae Srx Days or Creation.t—The design of this work is to 
discuss the first chapter of Genesis from the scriptural or philolog- 
ical side, and to ascertain what the Hebrew really means. It is 
thus in contrast with the most of the recent works on this chapter, 
which discuss it from the scientific side. Their object is to recon- 
cile Genesis with science. Their argument is, The Bible may have 
this meaning ; it must have it in order to be consistent with sci- 
ence; therefore it does have this meaning, because truth must be 
consistent with itself. Dr. Lewis disclaims the purpose of recon- 
ciling the passage with science, and aims simply to ascertain its 
real meaning. The author contrasts his method also with that of 
recent advocates of the twenty-four hours hypothesis, with whom 
the exegetical is far from being the predominant element ; but who, 
assuming what they choose to call the literal meaning, and finding 
science incompatible with it, reject science as false in its con- 
clusions and infidel in its spirit. But their own conclusions are 
vitiated by the lack of wide and scholarly investigation of the 
meaning and spirit of the Hebrew, as understood when the passage 
was written. 

* Socrates. A translation of the Apology, Crito, and parts of the Phedo of 
Plato. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1879. pp. xxii. and 159. 

+ The Siz Days of Creation: or The Scriptural Cosmology, with the ancient idea of 
Time-worlds in distinction from worlds in space. By TAYLER LEwIs, Professor of 
Greek in Union College. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 530 Broadway. 


1879. xvi. and 416 pp. 
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The author does not admit that this chapter is a myth, or alle- 
gory, or a poetical fancy. But the language is phenomenal; “ it 
takes as representative of the remote energy—remote either in 
time or causal sequence or both—those last phenomena or appear- 
ances through which those remote energies finally manifest them- 
selves directly to the senses, and which are therefore the same to 
all ages and all men.” “In the beginning” does not mean the 
original beginning of matter, but the beginning of the process in 
which the universe was brought into its present form. The days 
are indefinite periods of time. This is not a forced resort to escape 
a scientific difficulty, but is forced on us by the narrative itself, 
and sustained by the usage of the Hebrew Scriptures. And as 
the result of his investigation of the meaning of the passage accor- 
ding to the true laws of interpretation, he finds it free from any 
contradiction of science. The argument, as it is unfolded, is in- 
structive and suggestive, whether the reader is convinced by it or 
not: and aside from the main thought of the book, it is every- 
where rich in suggestions as to the meaning of the Scriptures and 
as to the principles and methods of interpretation. 

The volume was first published in 1855, and has been highly 
appreciated by thoughtful readers. We welcome its reissue and 
wish for it a wide circulation. 


PrimitivE MANNERS AND Customs.* — The author has not 
studied his subject simply to recapitulate the facts and results 
of other well-known authors, but has sought to arrive at such 
results as the evidence forced on him in reference to various 
debated questions, independently, as far as possible, of existing 
theories or of the authority on which they rest. The volume treats 
of savage myths and religious beliefs, savage modes of prayer, 
savage proverbs, knowledge of morals, political life, penal laws, 
wedding customs, fairy-lore, and comparative folk-lore. The au- 
thor has accumulated a large amount of facts illustrating these 
several topics and confirming his theories as to the origin and 
significance of these usages and the condition of the early races 
of men. The volume is instructive and very readable. There 
is, however, lack of discrimination as to the trustworthiness of 
reported facts, the relative antiquity of customs, and the relative 
ralue of well authenticated facts. 

* Primitive Manners and Customs. By Jas. A. FARRER. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 1879. xxx and 315 pp. 
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Rerprty to Mr. Matiocx.*—The author begins with a very full 
abstract of Mr. Mallock’s book. In answering him he lays stress 
on the points in which Mr. Mallock is obviously weak. He criti- 
cises justly his “‘abounding metaphors, his incessant appeal to 
sentiment, the variety of his rhetoric with its frequent flippancies, 
his smart sayings, his drawing-room brilliancy of epigram,” as 
unsuited to a philosophical discussion. He goes out of his way 
to attack his defence of the right to persecute, though it was 
published in the Nineteenth Century and is not broached in the 
volume under consideration. He exposes the weakness of his 
defence of the Roman Catholic Church. He makes much of his 
concession that the belief in God rests on a faith-faculty growing 
out of the feelings and not rooted in the reason, and sneers at the 
thought that scientific men at this day can accept as true, or even 
as deserving consideration, a proposition which confessedly rests 
on no basis of intelligence. He exposes Mr. Mallock’s clumsy 
treatment of the mysteries and complementary truths of Christi- 
anity, and his apparent admission that, in accepting Christianity, 
one must believe and does believe acknowledged contradictions, 

But while he shows great skill in detecting and piercing the 
weak places in his adversary’s doctrine and argument, he is less 
successful in refuting his main argument against Positivism. 
This is: Positivism reduces the universe to a mass of physical 
things, in which man is included. Man, therefore, loses all the 
dignity, interest, and pathos which belonged to him as a spiritual 
and supernatural being ; his life becomes worthless; and Positivism 
cannot consistently set forth any system of morals which shall 
restore to man and his life the dignity and interest which it has 
lost. The author of the reply answers by pointing out what he 
regards as the moral ideas of Positivism, and gives a picture of 
the state of society, which must result from its universal preva- 
lence, as glowing as any communist’s picture of his coming 
utopia. Doubtless men holding Positivist doctrine, who have 
been educated in the ethics of supernaturalism, may still cherish 
lofty moral ideas. But the writer fails to answer Mr. Mallock’s 
argument, and fails to show that his own moral ideas and expecta- 
tions can be legitimately and consistently derived from any Pos- 
itivist or materialistic system. 

The author falls into various misapprehensions of theistic and 
Christian doctrine and argument. 

* The Value of Life. A Reply to Mr. Mallock’s Essay, “Is Life Worth Living?” 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 182 5th avenue. 1879. 253 pp. 
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Proressor Rich on Nanum.*—This is a metrical paraphrase 
of the prophecy of Nahum, with a few explanatory notes. Pro- 
fessor Rich is an accurate and diligent Hebrew scholar, and his 
paraphrase gives the meaning of the prophecy with clearness and 
vividness. 


Tue Post-Exm1an Propuets.t+—This is one of a series of Hand- 
books for Bible-classes prepared by Rev. M. Dods, D.D., and 
Rev. Alexander Whyte, M.A. It contains a General Introduction 
on the Prophets and Prophecy, a special introduction to each of 
the three prophets, the English text with brief notes subjoined. 
It is well fitted for its purpose, and the series, if it shall embrace 
all the prophetical books, will meet an existing want in clearing 
away the obscurities of our English translation of those books and 
making them intelligible to common readers of the Bible. 


MoNEY IN ITS RELATION TO TRADE AND Inpustrry.{[—This duo- 
decimo volume differs from the octavo of the same author, issued 
from the press last year, under the title “ Money,” so far as the 
two coincide in the subjects treated. That was largely made up 
of quotations from various writers on the subject, from the time of 
Aristotle to the latest date, and from authors of various countries, 
mainly French, English, Italian, and the United States. It exhib- 
ited a great familiarity with the literature of the subject, and skill 
in arranging such a mass of selections; while this is intended to 
express the author’s own views, and to sustain them by argument 
rather than by authority. The scope of this volume is broader than 
the former, embracing several topics hardly touched upon in that. 

The author adheres to his theory that anything which passes 
freely from hand to hand in a community, in payment for com- 
modities, is “money,” in the strictest sense of that word, and he 
does not shrink from any of the conclusions to which his theory 
leads him. A promise to pay money is money only provided it is 
not the promise of the person who offers it. He also follows writ- 
ers of his school in holding that there is no such thing as a “ meas- 


* A Study of Nahum. By Tuomas H. Ricu, Professor of Hebrew in Bates 
Theological Seminary. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 24 pp. 

+ The Post-exilian Prophets, Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi, with introduction and 
notes by Marcus Dons, D.D. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. : 1879. New York: 
Scribner & Welford. Crown 8vo, 153 pp. Price 80 cents. 

t Money in its relation to Trade and Industry. By Francis A. WALKER. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. 1879. 
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ure of value,” for “value” is only a “relation,” and you cannot 
measure a relation. So again there can be no “standard” of value, 
for value in its nature is subject to incessant change. 

We have no fear that these theories will meet general accept- 
ance, although Professor Walker thinks they are the only views 
which can be sustained by honest argument. The portion of the 
book which is really valuable, is that in which the author dis- 
cusses the question of the use of gold and silver as money. His 
studies in connection with the monetary congress at Paris last 
year, are here made public, and the discussion seems to us full 
and fair. We commend it to all who desire to understand the 
arguments of those who favor the use of both metals. They will 
be instructed if they are not convinced. 
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